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ABSTRACT 

In this report, garold 1; Enarson, Presd^dent of'Ohio 
State Oniversity^ dijscusses a three-Week study tout of China which 'he 
and heads of 11 other universities made in the fall of 1974* The 
author talks about his anticipations en roi;ite,to China ^ via Anchorage' 
and Tokyo; shares bis first impressions of China difrin^ an airport 
stop in Shanghai; and relates his tour of Peking University, 
describing the pagoda type buildings and the 50 degree unheate.d 
classrooms. He describes his tours of the Grea£ Wall, the JHing Tombs, 
and a factory where 1^00 workers spend eight ho^rs a day, six days a 
week.', producing the famed cloisonne, works of jade, iyory, and 
filigree. During a visit to the Hay 7 School located near Peking, the 
author ta^lks to students (most of whom, are in their thirties and • 
forties) about the^r^' six-nipnth course which involves them in both 
hard physical labor-claying- brick, and f arming-'-and studjfiing* Also 
described is a visit to tie Shenyang factory whicji pradupes 
transformers for the electric pow[er^yste*m and for Export, and an 
interview with Teng Hsiao-p'ing, 70-year-old vice-premier of ctfina. 
The report concludes with a description of the author's visit to. a 
Shanghai schopl, home, commune an4 neighborhood organization and with 
his post-China reflections* (Author/RM) - ' • 
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In the fall of 1974, Harold L. Enarson, ^» 

iVsident of The Ohio Stafe University, 

\ ... 
with the heads of eleven other universities, 

took part in a three-week study tour 

of the People's Rdpublic of China, 

conducted under auspices of 

the American Council on Education. 



;This is his account of that journey. 
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Departure: November 6 

Off at last frOm^Colum'bus. Ohio, to Peking, Chinaj^from the 
North American. Midvvest .to tJi?.. Middje^ with much; 

help frpm wife;. frieh4s, coiieagues." 

r depart .Colutnbus';at. 13^:00 k'M. for O'.^x^re.. f'hicagov with 
plenty' of tijij^ .to° connect with Northwest's-.flight'to Anchorage, • 
Afeka; tiien on to Tokyd, wh^'dur teapi gathers b?fo/e board- ^ 

-'ing a'Chinese Airline^ flight for Peking, Chin*, ancl tlie'begiiinin&' 

W the Great Ad ve^yre.; _ . _1 v-" -; -V 

It wii<, prudent t^^^ive early; the Chicago skyline is magnlfi-^ 
cent unlier clear skies,' but we.circl'e arid circle. Delay is now 
part of :he national experience.-. J ! • 

jHovv\(b .you "prepare" for a trip to the People's Iji^'pubfic of 

.- CfiinaV, a- nation closed to American citizens for, a* qiiarter .6f a 
certtujy? 'Hapillaz'ardly. You wish fe^r. three months' free time, 
-.for study* and discussion with' C'hina. experts on <:am'p\is. But 
the scfiedule' of , the- president of The .Ohio.. ?tate University 
"dl)esn't permit even three corisecu'tive evenings. So you impro- 
vise.v^re-feading the Australian Ross TerrilVs book MO, 000, 000: 
The' Real _€lumlz\o.n$''mth .Ha/risoti' f!'.' Salisbury's To Pe.king 
and Bey'onit, and absorbing d.ozens-of special reports by .British, 

" Canadian., liiid otlier sources, describing Chinese' eclucation. arid 



•1 * ^ Departure; Npyember 6. ' 

its rol? in s^arheaUing^ahe most profoundly revOJutionary' 
hocwty on daiitk* . * \ , , ^ * ^ 

Tfie Tugiti\e n^iterjals sefit' b> friends and colleagues provb' 
the iiiosx r^artlirig: some stuff from Yale and Antioch alumni / 
publicatji^^ first-rate report on medical education in China 
frorH'^''5rrPN Lee (an old friend), a member of a medical 
tear* stud\ing the Chinese healthcare delivery system and, yes, 
♦acuj\uncture. * 

\ Biitlhe reall> big issu? isVwhat to pack! It is as bad as when* 
vve sent a^v daughters away v> Girl Scout summer camp. Take 
glue tor stamps is the good counsel of my friend Bob. Madison, 
-a Cleveland architect and me^mber^of a team of architects' just, 
.back from the People's Republic, Take small ^^tasteful" gifts 
for oiy hosts. vi>'s our sponsor, the Cbmrfiittee on United States- 
China Relations. .Take Wiwm clothes for Manchuria (like North 
Dakota), says someone eKe. Travel light and conifortably, Siiys 
everyone. / . \ 

^ The task proves too much. 1 approach the final selection whh 
diminishing contldence; our SaOO-million-a-yeiy-' Universky bud- 
get qould npL be fraught with more QptiOns and hazards^ 
.Finallv, Audrey Enarson starts. loading and unloading the suit- 
case. '•SVhichtie'?", she asks acidly. . I . . • , 
* r am hopeful. thiit the. Chinese customs will not look too care- 
fully — sqme.strange items here: ' ' . . i 

^•^ Fiyji records of the Ohio State Men*s Glee C\uh 

• T\yo iFrisbee^s to give to^Ch'inese ch^dren (Will they cap- 
Mur^^ihe" 19ij4^J?risbee .Olympics?) 

... • iQuantities of Jegal-si^Zp yellow pads (My wife reminds me 
that the Chinese invented paper! along with gunpowder, etc.) 

' Several glossy brbwn bupkeygs (If my Johnny Appleseed 
effort I* seen as smu^gfing. should^ try a James Bond s\yall^w- 
mg act?y . ** — . ^ • 

\ • Sdm.e» pPstcaFdii .of the .QSU campus (I make a mgntaj 
note to see that.. we hayp better posrtcards.) - \ ' 

^ ' Oliio F<3rm.,>n 'Ohia State University Press book 'deiscri- 
bing/arm Hfe -irf early Ohio, (I^ \vant someone in the Peking 



library to discover tKat not long ago Quf peasants" also lacked 
flush toile^ts: water m. the hoijse; •electricity /Now. I'm told that 
some.farmH have the.exira TV set inahe barn.); 

• Several copies oT the LfZ/i/e^/Vi '(OSU's,studei\t news- 
paper) and ih^X'olumhay Ciiizen-Jahrnal (For i\ glimpse of a 
societN , read the want ads, crime reports' women's page, sports — . 
anything other than editorials.) 

* 

• SeveraU'serve-on-airplane, bottles of-'boiirbOn iO) ward off' 
evil-spirits and combat the cold'of Manchuria). 

1 think thc^ razo'r and pipe cleaners are packed, but I'm not* 
sure (wish my wife Avere along). , * » ^ . 

Wives are not included, jnuch to the angyish qf all. The Univer-, 
sitv presidency, like, the fiimily, farm; is one of the few occupa- 
tions where* thi spouse sharers fully in so much of thcenterprise. 
So it's unfair that, Audrey Enarson 'Can't go— she sees so much 
that ocapes me. ^ * , < • 

The more %nportatit preparation for brief immersion in 
strange culture lies at 'deeper levels. *In our routines of daily life, 
our senses grow dull. We neither see, feel, nor experietice life, 
around us with the clarity that is our birthright. High Street is 

^iamiliar stuff— so is the campus, the shapes of downtown shy- 
lines,, the shadows on the rolling hills. What did yoii ^rly 
today? Nothing new-,, reiilly. \ ^ ^ 

So one tries, in at least a small \vay\ to seb cleanly and clearly/— 
av if for the first time.* If to visit, another land is' to discover 
one\ homeland, then? the trip must begin before leaving home. 
The, prosaic and the familiar are suddenly invested with charm 
freshi;te'>\ loveliness — even som6 grandeur. Football is footoall is* 
football— but there is^aKo \]\gh dr^ima^and excitemen't wKen the 
;*Best Damn Band in 'the Ijafid'^' marches^ oa* the fi^ld/andjhe 

^ stands explode. Pageantry! ThV Rench peasant ofrtne seVen- 
.teenth centui> would feel at home in the Qhio Stadium on any 
Saturday in autumn— the **Middle Kingdom*' of Footbaih Incred- 
ible color and vitality — the shadows creating their o^vn hour- 
glass, tfie geometr> of shading greens moving eastwiird as t1t^» 
game .^dvaac^. The sun moves to set. ,* o 
The hills, alwa>s the hills. Not far to the east in Fairfield County. 

" ite^ Overlook Farm, research fetation for OSU's College pf Agri- 
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culture and Audrey's and m> Sunday retreat. There 1 grow Swiss 
cljard, tomatoes, popcorn, peppers, and potatoes, and pick vvitjd- 
t^ll apples from Ohio State's research orchard. Here, on the, 
northern edge of Appalachia, we are on a high hill fonly On Sun- 
dav^ are ue/'home"), and the view is magnificent. The valley is 
long and shtillow-wide. and thCtoloA embrace every nuance of 
light .and. shade. In late autumn, in the dying days of Indium 
summer, the carpet of leaves grows thick undeitoot and the tall 
trees talk to' one another with rusty throats in the high \jHnd in 
their lofty top^. Raccoon tracks w rite on the san^, and a deeper 
imprint speukv of the presence of-jdee.r. th'e 'forest, too, i.s 
home— try to see* it with a frfcsh eye. ' • " ^. ^ . 

' Beyond sunsets and shadows is (forgive th$ jai'gon) the social 
reality. And again one struggles, largely in vaiil for a fresh vie\v. 
'*! am told that .the officials we wijl meet i^i the Wople's Republic 
have no great interest jn hearing of the *V\merican way of life.'' 
That is just as well,- for American life todayl \^ indescribably 
complex, and it woiijd'be a Fool of Great Aud|icity who would 
e\en try to portray^ ituo anyone, including ourklves. And yet, 
one loc)ks for analogue^ of animal tracks in the spft earth. 

.But'the^sign^Stfc croy^ded, indistinct,' impossilple to read. You 
Can read into them wh/tever your fear\ and stereotypes dictate. 
Xhe Dow -Jones is an exercise ih dismaJ statistic s and dire pro- 
phecy. But* if we httd a smile ipc^ex, itVwould sliow an encour- 
aging tijt.— at-leasj on the college campus. 

No, Tm pleased that I .won't have to interpret 
hard -to imagine that the People's Republic can be 
^ So savor the land as the plane moves wes|w 
sun splendid in the west. We have pasi^ed the br 
t4ie prairies M the Great, Plains. Ijftihk briefl 
Ri\er, the NiJbrara, and, far southward, the Color 
Grande. Wyoming, wfnter camp fornhe? mountain 
tury or more ago. is behind ii^\The pilot points oijt 
Ccmada to th } north. Anchoraa^ lies ahead. The 1 
is unbelievably lovely. 

If this \\ere China, I shoJId .fte sti'uggling to desfcribe^it. But it 
is. ,just; another plane ride. Thars^why the window shades are 
down arid the (iassengers^tare fikedly^at an pld mowie. ATter all 
it is just scenpry. : . ' V 



:he U.S.A. It is 
more complex. 
^AJ, the setting 
id expanse of 
of the Platte 
do and the Rio 
Kapper> a cen- 
Mt. Logan in 
dscape below , 
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AniicipaiionN on RtJiilc' \^ \* 

Anchorage to Tokyo is/d seven and one-half hour hop in a huge 
jet which is four-fifths empty; We arrive at 7:00'^.%i. Thursday, 
but it\ 5:00 \.m. Columbus ume, and the biologic£^l clock yields 
the familiar evidence of jet fag. The teeth grow fuzz: the eyeballs 
rohite i-n red pepper; thej'bpnes ache. ^ 

We wait for an hour to^unload. A labor union is 6n a ^^slovV; 
down" strike at Northwest Airlines. Thrive of our Chinji team are;, 
on the same flight. We finally gel^ a^4DAtsun limousine and stuff- 
persons ;md gear into a v^ryrtight fiU The steering wheet on 
iJie right side, arli^ the driver swingd confidently into the left 
lane. * \ * • | 

The pkura Hotel is across from the 

wHliu'nch with thp amba^fsador today^..^ ^ 

foraWly the secretary (Jfjlqbor. \l , j'. 

Tne'Okura is huge! lu.^ijrious, and very expensive. Two pe^rs 
Dapanese, please) and .slivet of steak with five (count 'em) 
frenctijries, and. the bill hovers around $6.Q0. I struggle sleepily, 
to deci(|e whether this is {breakfast or a late Evening snack and' 
deoide that it is neither. ' ^ 

Clerk.s\irtd bellboyii and the tax? driver have mastered basic i 
English /Contrast the help a Japanese visijtor gets in the Unite^^f 
States from! taxi drivers and clerks! 1^ 



I.S. Embassy, where we 
le is a Nixon appointee. 
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\nlfcipalions on Koulo 

• Our team has a ven* brief meeting. \Vc learn thai after a week 
in Pekini: we go lo Shen\ang arfd Anshan on November 14. 
leave tor Nrmking on November 17, move on lo vSuchovv on 
Novembei 21, anO depail.November 22 for .Shanghai. (How are 
Michigan's Puesidenl Rnbben Fleming and- I, lo learn who is 
viciorious in the Noveyber'23 Holv War?) On the 2felh we go to 
CanUMi. ihcn leave fo/Hong Kong on November 29. 

I p ai 4:(U) to read. Ihal Nological clock knows it's no 
lime 10 sleep. Bv 7:30. I am half through Harrison Salisbury's 
superb book /VA/'/ii/ and BcyonJ, Breakfast in tlie room: 
a liiMirv I rarelv allow mvself. Bill I need the quiet. Chinese lea 
will be great, but this is the last chance— so it's scrambled eggs 
and coffee. » ; 

Oiil of Chicago. 1 read three issues of the Pckint^ Di^esi. 
official publigalion of the People's Ijiepublic of China. By now, 
ihe "correcv line" is familiar, stuff: fulsonie testimonials to 
emissaries from such nations as Albania, the Philippines, and* 
various African states of ihe eternal friendship that will exist 
between their countries and the People's Republic, counter- 
'pointed bv vitriolic attacks on the "revisionist'\stance of Soviet 
Russia: tales of hardship and heroism in which peasants tame 
might V rivers to the service of socialism and Mao; adoring com- 
.meniuries o.n the correctness *of Mao's application of Marxist- 
Leninist ideoji^gv lo military science; drumfires of denunciation 
of ''bourgeois revisionism," of lackeys of imperialism, and of 
CiUifuciuvJmd-Mencius, TJie past mUst serve the-present/' hays 
NKu>. Bui what is one to .make of ttie constant exhortation to 
.feject the values of Confucius? This is but one of the many 
qti'eMions that bubble in the mind. , * 

China— the Middle Kingdo'm: five jhousartd years of continu- 
ous culture and civilization;' water buffalo and pjow juxtaposed 
wiVnuclear Capabililv', largest nation on earth (800 million— and 
that\>nlv a guess); the Han (the 5C^inese "ethnic majority) are , 
the largest homogeneous ethnic gro\ip on the globe, and one of 
the oldest. ' ' 

China; the major question mark bn the vvorld scene; developing 
nation: citadeJ of an emerging socialism: home of the continuing 
Cultural Revoliition: and finJilly— most ^importantly— a nation 
that will surely defv simplistic interpretation. 

12 - \ . - 




Il was onl\ l\\enl\ or so \ears ago that ihc riven Secretar\ of 
Stale John l osiei Dulles pronounced lhal Russian arhJ^Chinese 
communism \vere as one, and thai Dean Acheson in the famous 
Slate Deparim^Mii While Paper told us ih^il "the Communist 
leaders ha\e forsworn their Chinese heritage and ha\e publicK * 
announced their subsci\ience to a foreign power,NRussia.'' K\ents 
^ ga\e the lie to such eas\ labeling of fresh complevi^ies. 

I hfs morning's ./(//u/?; limc^ headline read,s, "China 'Calls 
on Soviets to Mull l oice I'se Ban." I'he stor> reports that in 
Moscow , So\iel l oreign Minister Cironnko scud the So\iel Union , 
will contmue to oppose China's "co/iness with imperialism" and 
slates fuithei lhal the Chinese ambassador to Moscow walked 
out of the hall w hen -tTronn ko talked of Peking's links with 
**e\tieme imperiiilist reaction." ) 

So much foi elcinal friendship, "monolithic" communism, and 
XmerKan illusions' 

\Vh\ nlust if]e Japanese lake our worst and do it better'? 
Singing commercials, Uilk shows, and in the lo\\er left of the 
sciecn the e\aci*iime rexeals itself to a lime-obsessed Western^, 
world. > 

It's now 10:41 — i>nl\ a scant four hours fropi takeoff to 
' ' Peking. Somewhere out there is the Great Wall. 

I ha\e m\ work shx^es, purchased sexeral years ago in a horder 
. lown near Big Bend, Texas. Thev will be equaf lo the climb — but 
will I J ^ 

. / J 
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First Impressions 



is — well — tliill. have an hour's 
this be ihq vvoilld's largest (fity (a^i 



here 
way 



Our grand entrv into China 

stop in Shanghai to eat.jCanj ...... , ^ , , , 

e.stimated fourteen minior )?,*The aii portjin Ro?fvvel|, Newj 
Mexico, has more plaijes ofi the grourifl, more pasieng^rsj We: 
debark sleepily in a liglit drizzle and t fiter the airport juncjier a' 
huge picture of Maa. -We are thc only .flight being serveldV 
are no other passengers « nywhere. i|^6-"chopstick cur 
through an outrageously'bc^t meal. Is itiJust airport food? 

Near'midnight, our plane bounces jnfi Peking airport Algreat 
floodlit bimner flanks. Mao' /pjeture. yVt laugh like scioqt kid.s^ 
afri^ving at summer c^^mp. This, is 4t.j We're Here/ Hew about 

that! ' . ^ '* . 1 . 

Ther^ more acti\it> hefre. We ai^ spotted, whiskec through; 
customs, and catapultedN^hrough a* narrt»w door into the 'eceivingj 
iine\ itself pressed by' the crowd.* ' ' * 

The delegation h a^blur of smiling faces set against the* dark 
blue oT Mao jackets. F^ice^ turn to stare at the odd foreigiiers as 
vve make our\va> dovvA the line. I forget completely my. carefully 
rehearsed */Hello*' (Nee How^ Ma) iind say, ''Enarson — Ohio 
Sjate." No great ,flal>ii of recognition— don't, they know about 
the nation's 4argest campus. Rose Bowls, ancjjDthef good things? 

A flfeet of gray-toned officialcars is lined up. It's two^to a car. 
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:) First Impressions 



and we set off promptly down darkened streets, our car ligfits 
flashing as we speed by empty guard boxes at intersections. The 
streets are wide a-nd smooth, flanked by rows of trees. We catch • 
glimpses of four- and five-story apartment houses, with an 
occasional light sentineled in a window. An ill child? A welcome 
glow to a husband or wife returning home? 

The road stretches arrow straight, empty of traffic. In the next 
half-hour, we pass two bicyclists andHTie man walking, ahd meet 
a dozen or so heavy trucks with only their dim headlights on, 
and a dozen two-wheeled wooden carts. In the shroud of darkness 
and strangeness, they speak as if from the depths of old China, 
if onl> I could talk across the great chasm of language and cul- 
*^ture to one peasan^^ perhaps *! naight uildferstand the Great Prole- 
tarian Cultural Revolution and what it means, can mean, to his 
home, to wife, sons, dreams, future. But that won't happen; as in 
all visits to developing countries, we shall be cocooned in 
officialdom; . ^ 

Our processiom. funereal in ^ly ahd^lPwindow curtain?) and 
in distance between cars, right angles infii an enormously wide 
boulevard. Wei are soon at the new Jiouth edition of the Pekmg 
Hotel. It is Hilton-like, with a splash'of China^. My room is largej 
bright, spanking clean. No radio or TV. By 1:00 a.m., our bags 
^arriv.^. I look out my corner window on the city. Only one or two 
lights show anywhere. The'giant city sleeps. 

I beat the ring of the alarm out of bed, and like a child eager 
to open Christmas gifts open the.shhdes. A pagoda takes dim 
shape beyond the/og and the gray. Ten stories^ down 1 spot 
three bicycles weaving down an allewway and joining the 
stream. China is bicycles. Take a cmiek look atpand on any 
street at anytime, day or riighj,: fif>y or one hundr<ed bikes are 
moving in slow, weaving procession. China is movement by bike. 
The jackets of Mao, in blues and grays and greens, ride bicycles 
of black. It is the dance of the masses — sl^^w,- methodical, 
*unobstrusive, powerful in sheer mass. To W^tR^ is to be hypno- 
tized, awestruck by the great .river of humanjty. 

We gulp breakfast, half of us clinging to. coffee and eggs and 
toast and the rest embracing a Chinese breakfast with purpose- 
ful enthusiasm. I look with envy on ''conservatives*' enjoying, 
black coffee and scrambled eggs while I struggle with half-cooked 
? ^ ' 
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beans sloshed in a bowl of whitish, watery grh^\. 1 toss in a few 
tiny fish: Km in China. ^ \ 

It is 8:45 on Satiirda> morning. We're fiftec^sminiites late, 
iintorgivably so: and the tleet of gray taxis avvaiiss US'". The 
boulevard is pulsating with life now — lorries, pedicabs^e ebb 
and flow of people at intersections. Several hundred pel'sons, 
mostly in plive drab^md blue, stand silently against a fence. Just 
staring at vvealtji, that's all. 

Like a small boat, our taxi edges into crowded seas. On our 
first excursion, we are off for famed Peking University. We stare 
in fasyination at the sights as our car honks through the throngs 
for miles. Peking is like no place cMse— not Rio, nor Cairo, nor 
Sao' Paulo. 

The sky is lead gray, the coUNpenetrating, the air tinged 
with coal smoke. Our guide points out the sights. Tien-an-mien 
Square ivthe heart of the capital city. It ik enormous,, as is the 
Obelisk at its center, as are the huge buildings. **And that one?", 
1 ask. That is Chairman Mao's residence," says the guidei ^ 

We pasv-Hie entrance to the Forbidden City, home of Cninese 
emperors.^We are t,o visit there in the afternbon. 

For the next hall^-hour, our caravan continues to honk its way 
through the thick stream of'bicycles, joining the lorries an.d the 
buses also weaving through the congestion. The olive-green army 
trucks are packed with militia. The soldiers are so'younjj, thefr 
tacesM'ull of wonderment. -They are, in their convoy, o:' all I <im 
to see, the most familiar scene. 1, too, have ridden in an ajmy 
iiiick, coJd and. forlorn in the dawn: but there is no \V:iy to say 
thiit to them. 1 stare, they siare^^jjHd thQ traffic mQv^s. Buses 
and trollevs, odd^ three-wheeled trucks, a lone tractor billowing 
cloudstof di,esel smoke, a pedjcab'with a load of 'stt^aw, another 
with large cans precariously 'balanced, and still anothe/ with 
Chinese cabbage piled High. 



season. It sprawls 
great clumps man 



over the 
high and 



Chinese cabbage: It is harvest 
sides of ^he lorries, is piled in 

fiftv >ards long at various distribultibn points. We come across a 

field. It i.s spotted with ben^ figures picking cabbage a^inst tlje 

backdrop of four-to-five-story, drab gray apartment buildings. 

The cabbage is cheap at one cent* per head. We Jearn that it is 

stored in straw in the ground or in basements. 

• ^ * • 
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, J I irsr Impicssions 

\ : • . ; V ^ ^ 

hirsi 'generalization: In the second week of November, all of 
China is coilstinied v\ ilh the harvesting, transpxorting/arid storing 
of cabbage. The pale green of- the mounds of-cabbage rewards 
the eye. Jfheie are no bright colors in4he biises, clothes, apart- . 
ment houses, gov errrmenl buildings— not even in the bicycles. 
Correction.^ .A d.elegation from ^^cme-n.is here and huge banners 
with calligraphy -in bright red span the boulevard bV our hotel, 
rhev probably say . "Kterpal friendship, '^^ etc. A huge banner in 
oui hotel reads, '*VVe have friends all over the world/' I rather 
like that. Otherw ise, all colors are in muted blue;> kxhH browns and 
greens, it is as if dnibness were cultivated, as inW<ed iCis. The 
socialist state masks its scarcities and remainiajj inequalities, in 
many ways. When you must ration cotton cfothes, it creates fewer 
problems all around to mass produce standard items in staodard. 
colors. _ , 

My jottedoUoTes on the ride to Peking' University inotude:- 
Rows of trees, three and tour deep (t^lanted since the Revolu- 
tion). 'Saw one .mechanical street sweeper and perhaps alJozen, 
cvomen with face masks and straw brooms— no trash or litter any- 
^^,here. Hew* horse-drawn carts— unlike^ Mexico and the^ Middle 
East. 'W'lhy m> many white fac^ masks on the bicyclists? (I learn, 
.later it is to ward off colds.) Saw a-sorry-lobkihg hopse vvith^a 
deep brand on its left flank (if no one steals, vvhjr.the need fbr a 
brand?). Bikes are loc^d with simple, inexpensive cli^^i, not the. 
huge chains that are now used^lnfhe United States. ^Almost no 
motor bikes but lots of three-wheeled truckvand pedicabs. On the 
t)SU campus, bicyclists ride at.different speeds from'hazafdousjy. 
fast to even faster. Here there is a single' speed, jfor they have 
miles to go, a lifetime of biking. - , ' * • * 

i 
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We arrive ?ii Peking* University and soon grow impatient with tfae 
'briefing we are^ given. We already kmnv much about the institu- - 
iion, all supertlcial: tbat Mao learned , Marxism there in 1919- ' 
1920. that befc^re the-Oreat Proletarian Cultural Revolution the 
univeisiiy was '^dominated by; rich, landovvners^ and ^capitalists 
and by the doctrines of ConfuciLls/'^that along' with all of 
China's universities 1t was closed from roirghjy 1968 to 197|;| 
that it reope(ied as a totally different. kind of instituUon, that \i 
. now has a 2,600-mcmber teaching statT for its 5.000 students, 
and that students pay n6tliing and are given a small living 
allowance J ' , ' , ' . 

It feels go6d to be a student again, anQ.l revive an old trick; 
abbreviate the repetitive — WpS for \vorkers-peasants-soldiers; 
XtiL for Marx and Lenin; for the masses;, u*-/ for 
^combining V;^rk with theory; Cr&A/ for. those bad fones Con- 
fucjus' ii,nd *Mencius:iL for the good ones,, the Legalists: 
r.A.' for cla^.s" struggle; PRC for people's Republic of China; 
and so on. ^ , ^ ^ - ^ 

University' education has been totallyreconstituted. Before the 
Ci^ltural Revolution, students and professors were "self-cen- 
tpred," "contemptuous of the masses and of vvorl^ing with their 
hands"; theprv was ''divorced from practice''; admission vVas^by 
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Peking L'ni\ersii\ 

written exams which ''fiv.voVed the bourgeoisie." The.ijoors were 
'closed to the workc4-s-peasants-soldiers who are the real builders 
of socialism, we are told. All is different now . As Chairman Mao 
writes, "Education must serve proletarian politics." It does. 

There -are only 4()().()()0 university students in China. (Ohio 
alone has 399.000.) Selection is largely at the local level— in Ihe 
factorv, commune, and militia, on the recorhmendation of fellow 
workers or the Revolutionary Committee. No one goes directly 
from middle school {roughly equivalent to our high school) to the 
university . Neariy all students come from Ihe wofkers-peasants- 
soldiers^ahd are recommended by their associates on the ba;>ls of 
ihe "correctness of their^vievvs" and general promise — this ' 
generally after^hree years or so of. work. The old competitiveness 
is gone! Mutual aid is encouajged^^ and the students help one 
another. The program of stu^y has been drastically shortened, 
and great stress \^ placed' on practical application. 

I am easier to waU. the uimpus and get some feel for its pulse. 

• Pviiioda-type building^ are set among gnjtrled cedar tr^es. Curv- 
ih'g vValkvvays weave every\v here, and Ther'e is a ItWely lake over- 
looked by^a head.stone of Edgar Snow, the American wjriter and 
editor whose inflUfence or^Cftina has been so-prpfourid. But there 
are almost po studei)ts;/they are away, now working in factories 
and communes. , 

VVe are ushered into a room and sho\vji a computer at wbrk. The 
machine prints out in reel "\Velcome 'American friends." We 
.applaud; our hosts applyud at the same time— a nice custom, onp 
' worthy of B^ing imported. 

There is no heat in the classroom buildings or laboratories. I 
put^ rtiy gloves on. It must be no warmer than 50 degrees. How^ 

• doev thef brain woric when the legs Jtild hands are numb with 
cold? It is one of many questions, that tantalize. . . - 

Here at last is a class . in session. It is in afchaeolcJgy and is 
held in the^ museum. Our eyes jump back ahd /orth between 
students and trea«^ures in old coins. Sixteen boy^ and four giris 
in cottorh jaqkets. One prietty.giri "takes note^ hieti^;u|QusJy io^ 
tidy script-, ^veral of the boys take down a word no\v and thefi 
in messy n^l^books, sneakirt]gJong stares at these visitors from 
abroad, ft is reassuring to see firsthand that%ot everyone is 
caught up in tfie -ecstasy of learning. It is ti good lecture, but 



with a twist: we hear "according to Marx/. . . endlessly 
lepeatcd. It is a ix^rrain already familiar to us. 

Our hosts have tboughtfuH> alternated sight-seeing with the 
visits to schools tmd universities. One dav we visit the Forbidden 
Citv. the next we see the Summer Palace— both, homes of the 
.imperial Dvnastv. The Forbidden City is aWeVmiie in size' 
(y.OOO structures), captivating in architectural ^tyle, and rich in 
tieasures of brea'thtaking beautv. Imagine great columns one and 
one-hiilf ViUxIs m diameter luul thirty-five feet or so high — each 
the trunk of a giant tree. Not a, nail or piece of metal anywhere. 
The evidence of imperial wealth and luxury (by th£ ex^^loitihg 
class.' we are reminded) becomes numbing. 
. 1 develop "muNeiwn-itis." listen halHieartedly. and Mmply^epjoy 
studying the faces. Soldiers, mongol herd.smen. >peasarits — vVe 
gawk uncomprehendingly at the profusion of ti^esisures.^We a're 
alL peasants here today — staring at the unicoi'n andrthe'lion 
carved instone. the complex design on a Simple giant slab of 
rock — and iU*e silent in Wonder. The huge skrb was iranspor.ted 
to the sire on ice: pour a'sheei of water, let it freeze, move the 
^iant stone (ts own length, repeat the process — endlessly.- 
* More of the same at the Slimmer Palace, At dockside on tfie. 
lake is a ship made of giant slabs of* niarbl<i, I ask, '*Dbes 4t 
•tloav?'*. and am laughed at for my stupidity^ A, marble boat 
at ^lockside— perhaps the uitim^ate in the frivolity 'qf the IniperiaF 
Court. The trite woWs ''exf^Ioitinjic'ii'^'^*^'^* taKeonfreshmeaning. 
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Hnough of palaces— factories are more interesting. It is Sunday> 
and production in the artv and handicraft factory is in full swing. 
Thirteen hundred vvorkcrs (half are women) x\ork eigjit hours a 
day. six days a week, producing arts and crafts (tfie famed 
cloisonne, works of jade, ivory, and filigree) intended largely 
for export to ninety countries. All factories have nurseries for 
T^abies two mbnths old and over, either in the factory itself or 
^nearbj^. We le^n that Mao told the workers lo 'Met oae thousand 
flov\ers bloom" and to ^'pfeserve tjie'best of the past, but with a 
new. took."- ' , 

The briefixig 'room is dank and cold. The scalding hot tea^ 
invariable at^each meeting, ta^^tes especially good. On one vva)l 
is the now familiar foursome of pictures: Marx. Engels,^Lenin^, 
and Stalin. Mao looks on benignly from the of)posite wall. Gradu- 
ates of middle school (high school) work under the supervision 
of ':veteran artists.'* Theje are low wage levels, no hourly incen- 
tive svstem as such. The highest wage fe about seven times tfie 
lowest. The ^Revolutionary Committee oversees production,, 
meeting work targets set by the state. Thatcomnlittee of thirteen 
persons is elected by secret vote of all workers— but we never 
leam,yvho prepares the slate of candidates. Some members of the 
coi^mittee are members of the Communist party, but not all. The^ 
men'work to age six^y, the women to fifty; but if workers are fit 
they may jcontijftie to work beyond that. The *'profi/" is sej at -20 
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percent. and goes to the state.Mf capital is ne.eded'for expansion, 
. fhe Factory appeals to the -state. . * . ' ^ \ - 

, We ask hovv the crkicfsm'of Lin piao contributes to production.*' 
Answer: by heightening the political consciousness of the heed 
for continuing class struggle, Cohtuicianisn), we- areVtold, holds * 
;hat a man's destiny is determined' hy^heaven. No mattej* hovv you 
ir> you will, not escape your destyiv/. Confucius offers ,a *'p.ornici-. 
ous fallacy" in exalting geniu.^ and wise men. It is 'not th<: 
hero, but rather the workjng people, who create history who are 
•^masters 0^ the land/' ' - \ i , ' • '\ ^ 

The typical room has a doz(^n or so w.orkers heavily bundled 
against the cold. They are .'engaged in incredibly painstaking 
vvork — painting delicate traceries within a tvvo-inch-high bdttle,, 
applying different" colors vvith^ brushes thintis a sjngl? hair, and 
sticking the tihiest piirticle^ to vases. The' vvork H done, silently*. ^ 
',No conversation. Only the bl^ire of the loudspeaker, pn the wall 
are exercises in self-criticism: 'conf(?ssionaIs. I had thought that', 
art and production were light yeafs apart. Now I anl^not sui^ev. 
Some workers freehand their own distinctive patterns. The psy- 
chic rewards and penalties of the job? We dare not. even specu-, 
late. • ' \ 

In the machine shop, workers with dental drill-type equipment 
fashion chains from ivory and jade;. One, man has been at vvork 
for neatiy W\o years On a single exquisite^^gs^ivtftg. It will sell in 
the United States for S30,000. *, . 

The* air outside is bitter cold, and the bicycles are packed in 
rows, each with its own attached lock. We leave in silence. We 
cannot imagine a lifetime of such vvork, but then we havfe not 
visited Lordstown, Ohio, or Detroit*s River Rouge Plant in our 
own country. ' 

Our caravan sweeps through crovvded streets, horns blaring in 
staccato. The bicyclists moVe slowly to one side. It is a miracle 
that no one gets hit. At Tien-an-mien Square,, there is the usual . 
throng of five hundred or so peaVants, workers, and sojdiers 
waiting to .have theirpictures taken against the backdrop of the 
Forbi^dden City across the great boulevard. Minuter later, at the 
Peking HotpL which is used almost exclusively by foreign dele- 
gations, the usual crowd of a hundred or so presses against the 
iron gates. Just looking. * • ^ \ ' ^ 
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;• ... Rantlom.I terns: fronj ihe Koteb^^^^^ * •,,. .1:- ;:,. " . : - 

-L'^^'.'*"' ' ■■.w'*;-. . 

■::^^.very,.b}ke ali&;" hT^^^^^^ natiohHt ■"slogan.;. At night, the ; 

'/dim Hghts of our car pick up the dint shapes of^sicycles. .One wpn- 
. «... deFvv\h.y there are no reflectors for safeity; but when I ask, 

chairman of a university department, of mechanical engineering; 

'tluerit in English learned \ the schools^ is puzzleH. He rides his 

bicycle to work, "there., is no. danger-=-we look out, for one 

another." \ ' \ ' '■ . , ^ *^ ' 

We are contir ually reitiinded that this is-0e s'feCison for Chinese' 

cabb ages. VV« s i;e thebjnpt yet harve^tecfrm piles in the field, in 
convoys of true cs. oncitrts. pedicabsfbikes, drymg^ rooftops ia, 
the country,^ hanging frpm apartment windows, in mountainou^' 
' ' piles every wlieje. Ajid ^ve. see ihem on our plates— iind they are 
* delicio.us. \ ■ ■ - ' . " ^ 

The roads everywhere are bort|ered by 'trees, spaced like sol-* 
. diers. eight or ten feet apart. On one, stretch bf road saplings ,i . 
■ thirty feet in height are beipg planted. Leaves are swept up cfaily,'" . 
burned or earned of^for conlpos.t. Xwo scravvny hor^espull a.ic[^d.', 
of straw , the car 
up the instant frbsh ,manu!fi6; 
. . co|turei;.\ ' 
.^thehijlghvv^y* 
mo-vemeiit 



completely hidden, Tl^e driver runs back, ^;d6pps 
sh .manu)5^; Th.i^,%o, is a ol.ititensiy^ agri-.; 



ire tt.^jainjin^by BrdeghiS^— 
(to-vemeht. lorri^, carts, olK^'e-gr'ee'n lirmy^rucics,!^ 
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bilv£v. an mb.tar^V.cl.^ \i Ith a ^pcar. No rmddlfi line. 

^loli'mavF To pasiTM^^ 

anconiing truck to* the hid rah(|f;\ve' pass with-jipches .to ' 
' •spare. JhQX^ h no hostility*, ko exUspei^lioh. | 

OcCa.\ioniill> , one sees a/sji^ifll hird .^f goats pibbling oij- nearly ^ 
nonexistent >eJJo\\ed grass. 'Even inhj\e co(intryside,'H\veepers^ 
collect piles pf leaves. Npjthifejs \/a|te{d. | [ 

. Along country roads: inter wi^lt in pale! green sfjoots in 
fieM<» suiidi\idc,d b> jrr{drtiort ditch c|>f patches pf cotton ih small 
.plots; an occasional ^sniail orchard: j:|ickens in a frantic'^FU.sh to 
the Other side of the ro|d; ^hag^y 4ii|K sbs harnessed by lorig ropes* 
to donkeys. We see one (ractor haling the earth, red|imfng~ 
more land to feed mor^'peopl^. Th?Ji|opula|ion is still gtOjVing. 
^. Vic\v fri^m the Peking Hotel: the third day, thi .smog 
Hfts and I look upon. the gracgfuKsiapes-pf palrces glowjir 5 pale. ' 
yellow in the wintei^un.. On the fc urth di\y\ th^i^wijid ha|;Mvept 
iiway tiie'to^arsnioke. We are rritgjd by mountains, starHl||n the 
hbrizon. • ^ , ^ - ^ / 1 • ilV 

'No beggars, no blind per^^Dns,.cn the streeitsi No candy wrap- 
pers, cans, refuse of any kind. No drunks. Thei^^ar in the hotel is 
empty. Though there is np TV on radio in Jhe .hotel. roQj?n, one 
hears spirited^ martial music' on the car radio. Eyen a puritanical 
society' des^ves music Saw a m^n with a pipe ahd waved Tiiy 
pipe at him?. No response. 



Yesfer(j\iy I saw ont lone child|, clutching gi:andfathec's..Jiand. 
Childrefn ordinarily .come in coluitins of twos- or threes, trtidging 
tm crowrdbrf rouds ra tong. procje^sions .ftanked by teachers. 
Sfniles^md laughter. Warm padd(id*jackets and fDouncingj energy. 
Good health. Someone says that ^e under-tlfteen age. group 
ajlproaches in number 'the total population Cff the United StiUes! ' 
I believe it^ All of them moving en masse and with a purpose. 
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The Great WafI and Miha Tombs " " * " \ ^ " , • 

We are dizzied by briefings. If is^piire luxury to take off in VriUi- 
antvsunsbine for the hour*^ drive to the Gre;at Wall, The tmnlc • . 
ihiik out. and we see countryside at last. ^ ! A 

Aati\it/Us ev^jrywher^; peavants cleaning an irrigation canal, }Mlf 
a man vvith^ hoe guiding water into a patch of %viHter whcatV a 
herdsman wfth a small herd of goati* by the/oadsidel In a lundVof . 7 
^surpjljises* thesbiggest suFprise'of all is that sb much reminds rfie, J 1 
of my hitme country in New Mexico. In the ^isf^nce is a crescent 
of mountains, pink in the sun. thiU look* like; the Sandias and the 
Manz>mos above Albuquerque and the Rio Grande. So. much, iii ^.f • 
fact, reminds me of the valley of the RiOj Grande in n^tfhem* 
New Mexico: the ado^e i>ricks drying iii th^^i^yn/tHe "sKJobe ^ 
\ock houses and walls and courtyards^ the chjckens^d pigs^ 
scratching in the earth. . ^ • ^^-t , 

The country breaks as we wind fnto foothills, the land dry and 
. harsh, F^ock everywhere and tiny terraces graced by orchards. 
One patch of wheat by the roadside is Hglf as large as my living 
room. The road winds higher. No guard rails. The driver must' 

a * Revisionist'* holding tt^e Confucian belief that each of us has 
hv> OA\n destiny.. Acdpuncture won^t help now if our car rollsj 
over the sidCf He is a good driver with complete faith in the h9rn. 
We round a qurve and thdre itis: the'Oreat Wall, snaking along 
a jagged tumble of high .mountains. . ^ V , 
* . ' \ 
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The Great Wall and Ming Tombs 
" \ ^ • - ^ " ^ , 

ll^j am gruteful (o^he stocjs^ing cap and the Chinese^longjohns^ 
. fi^fsft^Ney^^ Nvind\\^ip^ home— aif^ 

bhin|; clean, bright sunshine, iind the mountains stretching to 
disV^int horii^ons. We are nof^^t^^ It is their wall, and the 
Chine^e aredimbing it, pausing \vi(h us for breath and to take 
ipictuV^s. It i^ .steep, snow or icq 1 ^Ve are in luck.^ 

HaVe wp come a mile? Hard to tell. Finally we arrive in tlie 
last battlement ahd stare out across th\i vast landscape, as others 
•have dorte for two thousand years. This is^as far as we can go. 
Btj^ond the N\all is in bad repair, marred by rock slides. It took two 
fiundred years to build over twojthousand. miles, of high walK 
Imagine a wall of stone exrendiur'along the crests of tbe Rocky 
Mountains from Mexico into Canada, and you have some sense 
of the scale. Iji ^vas the ultimate in'^deflense against <toarbanaiis 
from the mtfih. And it didn't succeecl/befense lines never, do, ^ 
for it takes iriore tMh v^iJls to make tfrpeace. . ^ ^ " 
The valley of the Kiing Tpmbs'is wide and fertile, ^flaftked at 
'intervals b>f Fed-roofed pagodas. We tWn doWn a rpad i$id cpine 
upo.n vitiimuls carved tn stone along both sid^s of.thle road: -av 
hofse stiffing tl^eilly at a lion; an elephant^facmg a canief;,aijd a 
^ Chinese unicdf n coinpleting the silent panoply. ^ 

We have a bo\*lunch along u ith beer, r^d Wine, and steaming 
tia. then leiive for the Mingf Tomb^>, At the museum, w^ h6ar the, 
story of the discovcfy and the excavationj^. completed only a few 
vears ago. We go down wide corridors of stone, through marble 
dooiS ten feet or soliigh and a fo\n wtde, and into/lm-ge rooms 
containing replitras of the original wooden coffins. One i^pjn vvas"" 
*^empl> upon discovery. For^\vfiatever the reason", someon^ failed 
to achieve, immortalfty. . * - / ^' 

Other tombs lie still unexplored. It is a vefj^ old civiljzaHon, 
and the Chinese have plenty of tint^ to see what richness 
discovery sleeps beneath the earth- . ' . 



We are at the Njla> 7 Sch'ool-for the Peking Eastern District in the , 
countryside* near. the city.' One Of thousands, perhaps tens of " 
thousands, of suc^ schools, it plays a sjSetial rbl^ la^building the 
Nev\ Xn^ilja by r^ing^thc ^'revolutionary consciousness'' of its 
peuplc. lllao \\as1<^^ly alonq m observing that managers often 
jook down on vvoi-koSl^that city folk sometinies look down on 
country people* and that class differences may .hiamper the 
development of strong nt^i^^i^ loyalties. 
• TheCultural Revolution iSf 19.6^means many thirfgs to many 
people^ hui\o that group of individual*^ identified as the c<?</rq, 

^it represents a special opporttmity to remold themselves*. 
Thougljfthe" ^rnj cadres 1s cpmmonly^ used, it remains diffi- 
c'uit to define* •Essentially , it-serves* to designate those who are 
not workefs/peasants, pLsJ^ldiers. sOy^i^ includes school Jeachers, 
peUy' bureaucrats, and 'theJike. Mi}o's famoifs instruction was: - 
Vpoing;dovs|n jo"the countryside to ^6 rtianual labor is a^ good 
op^rtuniiy for cadres to learn af^ain: With the "exception of old, 

*^ed;. pr disabled, all Au^t goV Cadres must go by. turn/' And * 

^theytio;* , • ^ f. ^ > , / • " 

lFJi;e^camp' director e|:plains: '^OuV task is to bring up^thp 
•cadres with Marxist-Lertini&t and Mao thought. Cadre^s can fo^- - 

' ter the spirit of the struggle only by (iri^egrating themselves witi^ 
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the bl-oad masses' of people, so* that cadres will be jible to go 

studywthe ''great, books*' of Marxism; artd by hard pThysicaV 
work with shoveK hoe,' and wrt. _ 

As the briefing at the school drones on, my eyesjjjjliyder from 
the standard pictures of Marx, Eng^ls, Lenin, and Stalin to' the 
.students at work outside. The words I hear are WpOrts from the 
Soviet Union, but the entire enterprise I witness seems uniquely 
(Thinesfe: the sculpted fields, the superintensive application of 
iss. labor to tiny parcels of land,. the tidiness of it all. I tune in on 
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the director onc,e nriore. He is smfling. **Wheh they pick up the 
*hoe, tn^r bureaucratic airs have been knocked out of them. 
Whe^n they firstvUome here, they feel pim in legs and back from 
harU work. Some ace good at theory but can't even balance^ 
hand cart. Soon they develop a good appetite and, gain weigbtT 

"Tliis hmiae (pointing around .him) was built .by 4he^catfres 
but onl^wh6n\they learned to rely on the*peasants." He quotes 
tWstudents k\sa>ing that ''the mdre leisure you have, the lazier 
you become. \ ' . • , ^- ' ^ 

We are ushered in^o. a dormitory, a simple brick structure 
;,vvith three roonW^Eacli room is roughly^ l6 by 45 feet. Clean- - 
"swept floor. twQ snjalK§toves (unlit); light Wbs hanging from* the- 
ceilingra barreffoiifr^sh water; a bed \:bnsisting^of a.board, a 
thin mattress, itnd tvVo^piliows and resting on small sawhorses; 
anU^a small bookcase.. . \ .' \, 

The students are mostly jn their thirties \nd forties. Thejcamp 
acc ommo d ates ab out, three^^ndr^d persons (roughly halt of 
those in resi^ence'during our vT^t are wonien) i^nd covers approxi-^ 
rfiately ilfty-five acres. AH of the vegetables consumed by the 
students and staff are prodticed on the premises,, but the facility 
is not yet self-sufficient in tji& fi^pkuction ef'meat/ . , ; 

The day's Schedule: up ^ 6:bdA,>M^^to the /lelds'at 7:30, 
lunch at 11:30, work in the fields from 1:30 to 5:30/evenings- 
free. Work afternates with study; work a half-daj^nd study a half- 
day. The coufse is six months! The students go hoihefor two days 
every l^o \Veeks to be With theif families*. Their regular saUry 
continues without interruption. . / / : 

We are told that ''of course''' men and women are in semrate 
.dormitories,. Some of our group who come from |i society far 
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less puritanical than the ^^hines^, are not sure; But this is^only 
one^f rnany questLons that continues to nag as we wave goodbye 
to our hosts— with tfie usuaT warm smiles and hand-clapping a^^ 
our departure. ' , \ . , • ^ 

Ward physical vvork can be a challenge and a reward. It can be 
a source of pride to say that one l^arn'ed to lay bricks, bake bread, 
and tend pig^. Camp living also has its special satisfactions. Ip 
smalJ doses, .the barracks can be fun. But do adults really volun-, 
teer for- the privilege of studying Marx's The Gotha Programl 
It is !\ard to imagine American adults at camp plowing, through 
the. Federalist Papbrs or tl;ie collected papers of London B. 
Johnson. But .this is a people at an entirely* different stage of 
development. McGuffey*s, headers were the required jeajding of 
our immigr^int grandparents, and every page exalted American 
values. A slogan of the May 7 School is ^'Everything is Jo be 
done by our,(?%yn two haqdis.'' And with it the warning: **If a man 
fails to remold himself, he becomes revisionist." 

We.ask a rnan in hi^ ^arly forties if there is anything he doesn't 
like at the camp. His instaiiit response: '*I like everything." It 
may not be the exaggeratipn w^' tKink it js, but we shall never 
know. In this strange jhew society, we see so little and understand 
so little of what we see. 
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The Shenyang factory • * . 

The -Shenyang factory produces transformers for the ^electric 
power system and for export. This is heavy industry. The plant 
emplo>s 5,000 workers and staff— 1,200 of whoq? are! women. In 
1950, when the plant was established, it was pitifully lacking in 
equipment and materials; l^t in 1953, Stalin sent technicians and 
experts. We are told: '*The workers will never forget the support 
given us under the leadership of Stalin. . . . Bu.t in 1953, 
'Khruschev usurped state power and withdrew all help in the hcJpe 
that economic pressure would make us submit politically.* This 
aroused the workers and reminded us of Mao's teaching that we 
mnsf keep the initiative anil r^ly ott dut own efforts. 

The plant director has ,facts and figures at his fingertips. 
Producnon is novv over twice that of 1965, the year before the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, and 'Vwe are up 9.3 per- 
cent for th^ period January "to October, 1974, oVfer the same 
months in ,1973." Compared with the industrial, nations, ''We 
have much to do. As lylao says, technical innovatio\i is necessary 
and we must mechanize aod automate to uiodernfze.'' Mao also 
said factories mu^t get workers' universities in the {Slant. Here 
they have done that. Already they have graduated three classes. 
The first class studied for two years and eight moi^ths. Some 
graduafe.s went to new jobs in the factory ;\the^majori\y returned 
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; t ' • * - ' The Shenyang Factofy ^ 

to the^workshop. These university student-workers- have made ' 
. new machine tools. . _ . : . _ ^ 

1 am hardly a^^judge of transformer plants, but the factpry is ' 
b-lean, the manageraijnt seems to know what things are all about, 
and the work is getting done. , " - 

We follow the usual ro.utine: a quick briefing, a tour of the^ 
^fadtrt?sJf^<^tO''y' university, commune), and a period reserved 
for tea atrd questioning.' attack both eagerly. The plant, we 
'*are told, is **run.by the Revolutionary Committee''; but we wonder 
who really makes <vhat decisions. There are no material incen- ^ 
tives, no bonuses; but we spot bulletin boards with achievemeht 
• badges and speculate about the role of **psychic income." Wb 
learn that there are only eight wage-payment grades for ^jp of 
China, but we conjecture whether ''promotion'' fo-arkigher grade 
is a kind of incenijve. , , 

We read of the "workep committees'," set up on the heels of 
the Cultural Revolution, and^are p^erplexed as we.try to see how 
such worker participation ''by the masses" fits into the decision- 
making process. We are told that the cadres (those in leadership^ 
and management roles) account for 170. of the 5.,000 workers,)" 
and we ..see cadres" working on the .assembly line. 5ut how < 
exactly do they fit? ' ' ' , ' 

The more specific the question, the^better chance^for a^ clear 
answer. I ask about wage^ates. The lowest- grade earns 33 yuan 
a month (the United States equivalent is $17.00, the yuan being 
worth roughly $.50), the highest is 1,08 yuan, and' the average is 
62 yuan . But even the hard fact leads one into a q uagmire" of 



.next questions. Rents for workers range from one or two^yuan a 
month to a high of four or five. Moreover; 'almost invariably the 
wife^.works. All prices are fixed, many below the cost of produc- 
tion. .Later, I price an ordinary teakettle. It i& seven yuan. But 
Chinese cabbage costs qnly one or two cents/ And medical ca'fe^ 
is largely free. On the other hand, a bicycle, the chief mode^f 
travel,,may costas much as $70,00, or one's wage for two months... 
- The plant manager ^eeiiis.^ot to resent the questions. con- 
cedes living standards are not fiigh and .that China is aisackward * / 
' country ;/*birt," he' say,s*.pk\ising,; **you pan have no idea how, ' 
littlbiwe had before Liberation."^ Later; in other /actori'es', in ' 
meetings with provincial leacjers and others, we^hear the same 
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^story. Production is rising, we are told. "Social capital for 
development M.s being .sKimmed off. so that tomorrow will be 
"^etter/U see no c^ason to doubt* it. ^ . . 

On;Sunday we visit steel works In Anshan.' It is, Pittsburgh 
vintage 19^0: billowing smokestacks, thick .smog obscuring the 
sun, and an acrid smeirin the air. .But a^ain, the now familiar 
reports on increased production. ' ^ J '\ 

• Simply feeding, clothings and housing a nation of 800 million . 
people where 80 percent s(ill live in rural' villages is a remarkable 
achievement. However, .China does— ^as they say — "walk on two ' 
legs/* combining frugality and self-reliance with modern teqh- 
noiog> to meet its most urgent needs. Hou^mg is such a need, so 
we ask to see where the workers at the transformer plant live, 
Where do they bike to after each eight-hour day,, six da^fe a week^?-^ 
Miles away is a small City of four-story apartment units. 

I The word, passes quickly as our caravan of gray sedan^ pulls 
up before' the wind-swept area/ barren except for se,yeral'new'* 
saplings. Kids swarm but oTn'owhere. They .stop, perhaps twenty 
>ards aw a> Jammed against th*e invisible barjier dictated By their 
own code of courtesy, and they d^'p-and cla^) and smile* timidly. 
We clap too — it is the custom at\e^ery ceremony. On the other 
side of .us, again twenty or so yards away, is another crov^d jam- 
med togethe^r at some perceived proper distance from these 
strangers from Outer Space, And witjfi justification, for our dress 
is wholly strange, and most of us are six footers. .One is six feet," 
six inches. Staring, we ^discover, can be fun. ; ... 
JW-e^cli.mb™the^teps.in^dank^^darJe^tainway^aad-^r^^ 



into a room, perha'ps 10' feet by 18 feet. It is the room for five 
personi^— husbandv Wife, mother-in-law, ^nd two*'charming teen- 
age daughters. It has two wooden^ds, two camp stools, a desk, 
a radio, and a montage of pictures, including a poVtrAit of Chair- 
man Mao. It is the day off for the >'ife; her husband has a different 
day off. She struggles nervously to open a fresh pack of cigarettes. 
We try to put hdr at ease, but that asks too much. Across the hall 
\i a kitchen, perhaps 7 by 7 feet, with a gas stove, sink, and a 
crock three feet high j^mpacked with Chinese cabbages. So this 
is where all those cabbages that we see^o|^ We apologize for the 
intrusion and snake hands warmly in leavjng. At the doori I use 
the. oldest of ploys apd ask the girl attending middle schooKwhich 
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^ * subjects she h'kes. the niost. The answer: "But I like .all of niy 

courses/' All answers are variation^ 'on amain theme: ierve . . _ 
the-^tate/' . . ' \ . . ^ . . 

As our caravan pulls away , the crowd of children breaks tip and 
some run avs if to foHow us. Today's revolutionary leaders 
struggle against the crippling traditions of the past. What of these 
children, the ''masters Of the^ factorres" in only a few years? 
' What will be their dreams and hopes? Is- there spmewhere in 
that crowd a child who listens to the beat of a' different dnumnjer? 





Ap Interview w\ith teng Hsrao-p'ing 

■.. . '■, r ■ ". ' 

Teng Hsiao-rp ing, vice-premier of China; ho.w seventy years of 
agej; has teen one of the mo*>t important figures m China from. the 
mid-1950s 10 the Cultural Revolution. He was among the. early 
gnoup of Chinese communists trained in France and the Soviet 
Union, .and was a Red Army" political officer ffom the late I92Qs' 
through the 40s. In' 1956, he became a member of the Politburo 
Standing Committee and. general secretary. of the Party Central" 
Committee. , i . . \ 

He vyas ja member of the^party's elite until the Cultural Revplu- 
tiont* at which time he becafne a target of the Red Guard, which 
accused him of collabofatipn with Lin Shao-ch'i, and caused him 
to be publicly humiliated and disgraced. A year agq, he .Was 
"rehabilitated'' and is now seen in photographs' With ^Chairmlan ^ 
Mao and foreign visitors. He was prominently^featured in stories 
about the recent Kissinger visit. .We are pleased to have an audir 
ence with him. ^ 

We, are ushered into the Grea"t,HalI in Peking protnptiy at 
10:00 A.M, and ar^ intrbduced individually to the* vice-premier. 
Standard protocol takes over. We. pose, for a group picture -with 
the vice-Dremjert then move into a large, high-ceilinged room. 
The color tones arHn yellows. Our fourteen-persoh delegation 
(twelve university presidents. -two resource' persons) , is " seated 



ith Teng Hsiao-p'ingj 
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in large overstuffed chairs arranged in a hbrsesho'e-shaped half- 
circle. On. a small tablo-next 'lo each of us are the now familiar 
cigarettes and matches, Teii is ppiired. The vice-premier puff^pn 
his cigarette, looks at today's delegation, and thinks— what? the 
interpreter is a relative of a highly placed official and was born in 
Brooklyn. She is a first-rate interpreter, striving constantly for 
* precision,' nuance, flavor. We are, given steaming hot towels to 
refresh ourselves, and the audience begins. ■ - ' 

The vice-premier opens the audience with' small talk: "How 
many days have you. been traveling?" .And he teases us: "YoU 
have many doctors in your group.^" Th&n adds that he hasnev^r 
had the opportunity for fornial education but has been educated 
in the "university of life." Dr. Roger Heyns, president' of the 
American Council on Education and ch^iirman of our delegation, 
responds, stressing the importance ,we attach to the Shanghai 
Communique and our fnutual interest in developing frfendship 
between the American and the Chinese peoples. He asks the 
vice-premier whether he would give us his views on the po,ssibility 
of an exchange of scholars between thd^o countries. 

The vice-premier says that recently he has heard expre&sed 
the opinion that the friendship of the two coujitries has chilled. 
"This is not sb in my opinion," he states. "Your presence -here is 
testimony to that." Dr. Heyns say,s that in their respective posi- 
tions the members of the delegation are in contact with-American 
public 6pinion, and he assures the vice-premier that renewed 
friendship with the Chinese people is verV popular and has the 
support of the American, people. He addsjthat this' commitment 
to closer friendship is strong and will persisi regardless of changes 
in top leadership. The vice-preinier says that he agrees: "For 
nearly a quarter of a»century, our nations have been isolated from 
one another, but before that we had a 'long friendship:" The 
l-onvng of President' Nix6n and Secretary Kissinger and the subse- 
quent Shanghai Communique "conform to the aspirations of 
our two peoples and make. the prospect for future exchanges 
g(^od," he says. Still, "there are pmblems— mainly Taiwan— ancj 
because of this development^ bolitical relationships will have to be 
limited to a certain degree. But this should not hinder exchanges 
between our two peoples./' The development of scholarly 
exchanges ''conforms with Ihe desires of our two peoples, and 
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they are increasing-r^as your appearance here shows/' The chair- 
man pf oiir delegation expresses the hope that visits of longer 
duration, possibly six months to a year, would be possible, since 
'Mn our universities we teach about China arid need up-to-date» 
accurate information!'* ''This can be considered,'' the vice- 
premier sa>s, adding that in the past many Chinese students went 
to the United States and pointing to a professor fron^ Peking 
University who is present in^lite room.- ' ' ' 

The vice-premier is jovial, yet reflective. have never been in 
a university but was always convinced that when \ was born I 
entered a universit>\ But mine hjjd no date of graduation. Its ndme 
is Society. Only^when I meet God will I graduate." Our chairman 
replies, ''But you £^re a very good student." The vice-premier asks, 
"How mamy points?" "At least 99," says Dr. Heyns.' 

The vice-premier continues: "My real school was the army. | 
fought and served for twenty years — and never had an insignia. 
I hearvyou have a polonel in your group." Silence. I break in to 
comment that I, top, had served in the^army and that my .highest 
earned rank was pfivate first clas^. There is laughter at this. 

A very general question is asked: What do you see as the next 
steps in the economic and social development of China, and ho^ 
will this affect liigh^r education? The vice-premier responds at 
length. " . ... You have been henca week now and will have 
formed impressions about us. But if you had known the old 
China — poverty-stricken, its people in semi-starvation — that semi- 
feudal, colojiial Chinese nation was a bullied nation. First was 
the long r^ule.by jhe Chinese emperors *and later by warlords.. 
That was our legacy. Then Chiang Kai-shek [He say« this with 
veliemenci?.] bullied and enslaved this country. Now we he^r that 
Chiang is writing some kind of memoirs of secret note$ portraying 
himself a$ a hero. But we Chinese have a different opinion. In 
Chinese characters, the symbol for herb is much lilce angel. The 
reverse— there is. no good translation into English— is a^ bpar. It 
is a very derogatory term^. Chjang did not lekve us much* 

"Now we can feed and clothe our people. We had only 20,0 kilo- 
grams of grain per person, and now we have 300 kilograms. Then 
we had almost ho steel and now we have a beginning. Even the 
steel capacity we had was of foreign origin. Aside from^a*few 
repair shops, we had almost no nuAnufacturing. We had a little 
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^ An. Interview with Teng H§jao-p'ing \ 

light industry, largely textile\,-and that was a foreig'n iayestment. 
Chairman Mao once^describeti us as a place on the map, both* 
pqor and blank. After Liberation, we endured embargoes from 
othef countries. Some from the West said that wliile we had -war 
ability ^Ave had no ability to build up the country. Indeed it was 
very^ifficult; we had to find ways to develop ourselves. Mao spoke 
of self-reliance and thrift' and called on us to use our own hands 
to gradually develop industry and agriculture, relying mainly 'on 
the enthusiasm of the people. 

• "We knew we must first solve the food problem, saving our- 
selves from natural, disasters such as* floods.^ Sb our first step 
was to develop agriculture, graduaJly accumulating capital for 
the dev(ilopment of industry. The raw material for light industry 
must come from agriculture — for fnstance, cotton and hemp^ In 
all this, wa followed self-reliance, diligence, and frugality and ah 
order of d^.velopment. We novv have food and clothing and the 
initial base for both light and heavy industry. We have |iot 
relied on foreign lonns .to develop our agriculture or industry. 
When'Stalin was alive, the Soviets assisted by supplying equip- 
ments, but every piece was purchased with hard currency. How- 

'ever, we are still backward in economic development* As for 
food, it requires strenuous effort to feed* ourselves, and we still 

..ftt»6*d a sufficient reserve. We have a relatively small area of 
arable land,' with seven and one-half persons sharing each 
hectare [2.47 acres]. It is wholly unlike your country. Aside from 
mechanization and fertili^Atipn,^vve rely on intensive^ultivation. 
We must pour large amounts of manpower on the land and work 
at water conservation and leveling more land. We believe that if 
the work is done well^ it is possible to double our agricultural 
production per hectare.^ For instance, we now use 30 kilograms 
of chemical fertilizer per hectare — mostly organic fertilizer— and 

. have a very low level of mechanization. The rOje of mechanization 

vis (jjifilerent here— the 1cey for us is intensive agriculture/' 

The vice-p/emier warmed to his Jfecture: *'The food problem, 
whiob IS worldwide/ is mainly , caused by population increase. 
' We in China do not believe fn,no boundaries on population;. but 
no master what, the population is bound to increase. Our experi- 
ence's a 60: .percent growth in twenty -five years. But food grains 
vvent up 140 percent We cai) have another incj^ease and stilf h^ve 




enough to eat with a small yjrpluL So there is j»tiir a great poten- 
tial ibr agricukurei.and if we pay \ittentjon t^, there need be no 
greiit problem of 'food. 

**But bur industry is at a very\ low level. We produce only^ 
tvvent> million tons ^f steel. There lis a ver/ large gap betvveen us 
aiid your Achievements. In science and technology^ there is a gap 
of sgveral decades — but thw;e>s hope. Our 6wTf?experience 
proves that self-reliance and 'building through diligence and fili- 
gality worths. That does not c\c\i\6e ihd use of good technology 
and knowlefdge from foreign mtions. Our experience shows that 
gradual progress is more 1;tamfe and reliable." 

We shi{\ theft to^another topic-=-the roje of the United States,-' 
Russia, arid the People's Republic of China in rejation to the 
crucijj] problems around the world, sGch as the w^orld food short- 
age, the oil crisis, and the dangers in the Middle Edst. W6 ask the 
vice-premier how, specifically, the three powers should work to 
develop their relationships. This prompts an extended comments 
along with barely concealed exasperation. "The world h not 
tranquil. There are nran> dangers, including the prospect of a new 
war. The term superpower is not our phrase. ItJs your p^rase^. 
The Soviets cannot help being called a superpower, ^ilt*,we are 
not qualified to be a superpower. In the future, even with more 
industrialization and an 'increased production of steel, we still 
will not be a superpower. We cannot afford to be a superpower 
because thisjvould mean opposing the great majority of the 
peoples .and the nations of the world. We admit, honestly and 
h umbly , that we are membe rs of t^e thjrd world. ^ _ 

'There is a difference of opinion concerning the shortage of 
food. In the Korean War, the Inido-China War, in CzechoslQyakij\, 
in the Pakistan, dismembermer^t, there was no shortage of food, 
and oif. 

'^U we study food shorthg6|, we find them related to long 
years of colonialism and development of unitary economies depen- 
dent on a few raw materials. Als6 there are fundamental problems 
of social difference., India has be\ter natural conditions. Her per 
capital available land is not less than dhi\a — yet they are alnong 
the first in the need for grain. Take the tase of Africa. Apart 
from West Africa and the very dry areas, they have g09d natural 
conditions; but they lack even the rudimentary ^ols of agricul- 
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ture. We have advised these nations toJpy\utention to'agricul- ^ 
,tufe! We believe the-y^ could be self-sJtm^^ in ten years and/ 
even have a bit of surplus. To solve tJK^orld foodl^hortages, it 
wont do tp rely on the present fooMproducjng nations. Those 
without food must groV their own/giCin. / :\ 

'^As for oiK" he continues, ''frankly, the shortage was forced 
on the w^rld by the Soviets and the Unitje^d States. The Arabs 
face a hostile Israel and must find a way-out. They looked and 
found the weapon of oil.'* The vice-pjemier asks rhetorically,* 
''Is world inflation caused only by oi)^ Take th^^ United Spates. 
Your mflation began with the Korea/ Wai" and the Vietnam War, 
Even before the oil crisis and the October War, your food ^nd 
grain prices had ir^creased. O^pr manufacturing prices had in- 
creased before the bn#:risis. I^not fair to put, the blanie for this 
worldwide crisis oA\y on theyfse of oil prices. It is' only a factor 
aggravating an exiiSting situation. Also, since World War II you 
have jseen many economic recession^u Your previous recessions 
were.noublamejd'on o\\{" He laughs. **And nov^ oil prices* are 
going down relativelw6?cause othd^r prices are rising Higher, No, 
the danger and the :intranquility*.^ome from the two superpowers, 
'^An Amerjcan/friend recently comfilained to rtie that 'you 
<ilw ays. stress tl^e U.S, in your analyses'; but if oile looks at the 
recoFjd, oneir Uffd^rstands why we cannot avoid mentioning you. 
However, tm rmdn danger comes from the Spviets, Your United 

* StatesJ^X^^fat man/ with lots of fat^n your back. To qse*an 
exaggerd^tion, therhu may be a meter thick and this makes you 

. Jess ninible LTeng; laughs jit this J^ S^^ in jo^fat jts strategy . 
, goes, you will be on the defensive. The Soviets also 'have fat opt, 
\their back,, but it is less than your§^*and they are more nim|Dle 
and ambitious and ajggressive. $0 I. say to. you tp* bevvafe— 'the 

* polar bear is after you. Tlje tnain ^^ijgeriof waf comes from Jhe 
Soviet; Onion. It is 'no longer a socialist stat^ .but.S^^ 
•perialisryi. And that is a most fundanii^ntat dpm^^ 

"As for ourselves, in the iijt^rnatiqnal arena we are ipnly asittall; 
^ country. In terms of population, and ^ac^^^W^ 
' .economic development we.^r^ abafckvi^?^ 
trig that for yoursel>)^^s. We have a few atoniic bojilbs, but what 
, role , can they play? If we atomic 
bortibs, vv i^all go to meet^God.^If we invest in atomic bomb^, we 
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have nothing let) over (ot development. So we.protect ourselves* 
with rifles and underground tunnels;** - 

Another question is asked: What should be the y.S» policy 
towiird the^Sc^iets? Tfie^ vice-premier sny?* that he is not'quali- 
'tied to say. but would repiark that tHe §dviet Union "bufljes the 
Nv^eak and tears the strongV and that *^vhen the Soviets see acraQk, 
they willvtry te^^et Into it, whether il^sjthe Middle East, Cyprus, 
or Europe/' * , ^ 

One of our delegation notes: "But this promises a'n intermin- 
able apmaments race/' Tfie'vice-premier responds sarcastically: 
"Do you believe thdl your detente will be successful? There 
is talk of balanced reduction. What is balance? The U.S. has one 
conception, the Soviets another: Read the Ameriean press and see 
discussions about whether balance is upward or downward. What 
is baJance downward? The agreement to aboHsh present arma- 
m.ents? If neither side will abolish present armaments/then the 
only poksibility is baJance upward. Today the U.S. is saying that 
the nurnber of^nuolellr warheads of* the Soviets is hhead, so:.the 
U.S. must balance upward. Tomorrow the Soviets will say, 'But 
you have too good duality and so we must have' more quality.' 
There is a Chinese ex{5ression, 'As the water rises, so does the 
boat.* / . . . 

Amid pleasantries and handshakes, we leave. 



Shanghai and ii Commune ' \ 

. . A ^ ■ K ■ ' 

Not even China prepares one for Shanghau ,\\^hich the United 
Nations lists as the \\orld*s Ihrgest city. We comfvin from Suchpw 
bn.a night train and are me|b> the familiar fleet pf grai/ sedans. 

As we go off through cripvvded streets, the lights lof the car' 
catch ihe traceries of mOttlei|[ yellow on the pl^ne [trees. The 
leases at^ suH- green, in part ,bpcause of the heat of this great 
heaving, sprawjing, industrial city. We are grateful to be free of 
the deepfree/e ehilfand thick smog of Anshan in the industrial 
north. There is a sameness to the traflic: lorries and buses, pedi- 
cabs and bikes^. in a macabre dartce in the crowded street. And yef 
It is not quite the same. No one is actually hostile as our caravan 
pushes bicyclists and pedestrians aside, but the people do not^ 
move out of the way quit^so quickly. There, is the feel of a gre^t 
city —the stretch of wide boulevard^, tall buildings poking the sky- 
line* the blast of foghorns from} the ships in the harbor. 

We turn. through: the hotel |iue, pile out of our cars,^and are 
quickly ushered .fcb out rooms. It is^he Ching Chiang Hotel/ 
where PrHiisM^nr( Isirxj^H^ ilie Chinese leadership signed the 
Shanghai, ComTttUTii(ii|e/it 155 no ^ reverse a 

-quarter-century dedJpjuVd t<> deftyi tig 'that Red China existed 
or that it mattered! Ouf dd^atidn on the edge of the begin- 
ning pf a nex^^ era in U-S.-China relations- At each place we visit, 
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we VoastAhe mufua^frjendkhip 6fWr t\^^ pebples, as ff by 
^ mem^epetition we ccjiild m^ke it J>oV couldlremove th^.dqiibU 
banioir of a strangt'.ciilture and an unhuJiiliar Kiqguage, and.could 
beginXby smiles/ to under^tiincf one another. V ' * ^. 

It i^ a modern hotel; the rooms are^ s^iciousXand (at last) thfe * 
. w'ateE-i> hot. Our'host*» are solicitous; the bancfuet- in'our honor 
will be tomorrow night. At 8:00 a.m. on Satjjpdtiy, we. are off to 
' the waterfront, and a briefing on Shaftghai. "Fron^a rooftop, we , 
, caze over the great rivex and ttie'i'actprfe.s.-^The city sprawls 
lseemingl> limitlessjnajl direclions: ParW^law aceshi^sfUancbor, 
the Red Star'^flags presiding V^er this, the nation's largest <port 

* cit>. Half of the shipping moves through this port. 14 is about the 
oni> fact I recall, foV it fs har:d to listen carefMp, time attertime, , 
to the ritual rhetoric of the RevpliUioh \vhen itMs some^ae else's - 

I revolution. ; , ' . ^ ^ ^ \ . 

Ouf hoi^v^W e relented. Our request has been granted. We may 
walk the fapied Nank^ing Road; winllawsHop; soak in sights, 
smells,. iKfTpressIons: and visit a department store. The crowds 
spill ovWsidewalks and into the streets. For pfles we move-slowly 
. with the crovN/d. It is High Street in Columbus after Satui-day 
' foptball— except, that it is people and not cars that make the con-v * 
gestion. It iS/^ street of small shops. The windows are bright with 
^ clocks, radios; an Jdishes, and dull w ith assortments of blue, green, 
. and grir> jaokets',r trousers, and shoes. Good, sturdy men's shoes 
. selj for .14 to r8,yuan ($7.00 to $,9.00"in'our money); Western-style 
. .dress shjrti. ai^ in the same )5rice range. It doesn't do t6 stop-- 
^>^ause the crowd congeals around one— and people simply stare.*' 
^ DcKthey/exjject pointed ears-? /r , , 

We enter a large, four-story department store and' scatter.after 
ECgrefeing fo .meet at Entrance 4 (the only worcls in English any- 
w^ere)<in forly-five minutes^I stop at. the button counter to buy 
an assortment of buttons for our daughter who sejws. Again 4h6 

* curious .crowd ^.around. I .smile at-the chilcireri, and it helps4o 
break the ice. The store is crowded;' some people ai'e buying but 

, .many, I su>ptct, iifre simply enjoying the sights. It is not exactly 
the Lazarus stores in Coliimb'us, but theVe is an impressive variety 
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of consumer goods of all types. 
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, ^ The merchanclise looks good. The clerks are unfailingly helpful 
ds I struggle vv^h unfamiliar money. Lbuy the colorful thermos 
bottle '}\c see everywherd. It costs U.S. $S.50^and will prokably 
break in the packiHg. A typical tourist, I ^50 -buy a sil^scWen 
with quotatio.njs ftom Mao. With commendable restraint, however, 
I turn away:^frqm aft atarm clook'^with two pandas gracifw its 
bright blue face. The pandas move witTlN^ach tick of th^ 
but I nQt need a clock, and l can manng^ without pandas in 
perpetu?il motion. (In a zoo— which city^ vva^ it? — I .sa\V two 
pandas. Strange critteri, I am tojd they do not fit any standard 
classification, a^'itd I believe if.) Most of us bily the thinese tea- 
cupsof tjie type we see constantly .*They havea lid. Will the polors. 
glow. as brightly in Columbus — \s{hen I hsve coffee?*/ 

We visft. a local university iri tbe afternoon, mjet with the 
Revolutionary Committee of the^city promptly at 7:0(hp.'M. for ' 
an official welcome and more briefing, and (?njoy the banquet. 
Fortunately, we seem to have "escaped the delicacy that I most , 
dcfest^the* slick* sl^ftiy, sea slugs. • . • . ^ ^ 

siinday breakfast the next'morning, the president of the 
* UrirverLit> of Michigan and I jOsh a^^t the Michigan-O^U game, 
which is now history. Kissinger is due inj^eking tomdrrow. Shall ^ 
we call him fer thjp final jscorc? / n^v^ I - I 

At 8:00 A.M. sharp, we are^off oh. the adventure I have most 
coveted — a visit io a commune. It is tnitty or sb miles outside the 
city. The land is flat, the^soil rich. There are no large fields ever. 
The planting is in small patches: cofto^!, the light green of new 
wintei: whtat, cane^long the ditche^. No patch of earth is without 
activity— a peasant^'^oyving seed by^hand from a wicker basket; 
a wWr buffalo/lumbering along as if ih slow motion, the dark 
wet Wth yie^lding tq the wooden plow; a ^platoon of peasants 
hoeing after the tractor ha^ deep-plovy^d the earth; a woman with 
a basket pouring. water from a ditch op. new sets of green vegeta- 
bles. And always the cabbage in monofonous formation. 

The commune is unlike anything I have ever known,! experi- 
enced, or thought abouf. ^Ve park in a pleasant courtyard, are 
greeted as usua) by a sailing,- clapping delega\ion pantq^looned 
in blues and grays, and niove io a briefing room. 
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Before us^is a mocJpK 6 feet by 10 feet and Stohiplete with tiit 
lightVl vvbfch hhosvs fields, fat.tories, •housing,' and pumping\^ 
statliM^roiind the room are Bottlj^l containing V^ViQii^ products 
— rice3Xheat, medicinal herbs— atong with n^irtialti^fes of vari- 
i)us inqu|»trial product^. SJiades of the Ohio State' Fair! It 'i^ 

• shovv.-aniitell tirte and the commune director ij^good at it.* 

"TM aomrnun'e" tractors 95 percfent of its^lfndland prpdtices 
co^'o^i^Nvhijat^-apeseed, meloi?<i, and frpit. If also raises pigs, 
chickens/mtm, and.co.vvs. Thirty-^ix thousand, thr^e hutidred 
. forty -^?Wpersons (fn 8,234 hbuseliolds) ^ervejn 20 production 
bns,iy^;i( mii(]ie up of -197 production Jeams. The'commuhe farms , 
2,992 /hectares, an area of 52;,squa;;e l^ilopiieters. ifhis is truly 
inten!ii;^e agriculture. The land^yields three drops 'a year— one'of 

• vvhei two of rice, ppr the piiKt decade, each year has been a bum- 
per crop. Qne heclareof cotton has produced 892 kilograms, which 
is'tijiplc the pr^ductiori before the'tultural /Revolution. 

I betome impatient jo walk the hid. Wintfe/ wheat grows under 
, the .shEid.ow of the ccjtton. A green vegetable which- looks like. 
..chiird is identified as! a medicinal/ h6rb \good'for inte.stinal' dis- 
» orders). The iprigtitijn channels nave been dug v('ith awesome 
precision. In the plots being prepared for planting, at intervals of 
ten feet or so, a narrow ditch four inches wide and a foot pr so 
deep'ljas been fashioned. It was done with meticulous care with 
a very special hoe. ■ ' ■ 

The hoe' was made "by the commune, as are bricks, furniture, 
machine tools, and cement boats. The boats have a capaci^of 
twenty ton^ iJ^nd are useful in 'carrying products of the cOmmtiqe 
to nearby Shanghai. We visit the factories: It is Sunday but every^ 
one is at work. There is one d5y a week off work, at the conveni- 
ence of the commune. And we visit the peasants in their homes. 

Imagine a three-story apartment building v{,ijh wooden floors 
and cement walls. Two rooms are occupied by a man, his wife, and 
their fourteen-year-old daughter. On the wall are Revolutionary 
posters and mosai^ of family pictures. 'The bed is shiny new; it was 
made, in the commune. Ten of us crowd into the apartment.' 

We learn that the husband works in one of the factories and earns 
65 yu^n a month. Tire wife works in the fields and earns what she 
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e?ipectb will be 40 yuan a month. The wopk-points.cletel-niining 
her wage are calculated at the end of the jear. We learnf later in 
,^^the *'Shall We Noiy^ Discuss?'' sfcssipn.that the^work- points 
(earnings) include ^valuation of "attitude,^' *^*physical compe-. 
tepee," and "technical j^kill." The Pamily prepares its own meal§ 
^.^its own'qujrt^s; t)iithing facilities are d()vvn the*hall. A lovefy' 
modern clock)on'thc drej^r^rikesXkOO a.m. We move on. , 
fn one of tfie apartm^ents, we press hard: What cqntrols the^ze 
o*f the family? We 'are t^ that this fs a "personal xlecision/* 
that "education" is thp key to family planiling. that families wapt 
two children (or thre^.at th.o;mQst),^at aboVtian is rare, and that ^ 
pills and mechanical contrace^Jrttve^ are used.- 

T]he next stop is the conrimune hospitiU. We peer into em^pty * 
|ooms — the X-ray Voom, delivery roorr), operating rdom? phar- 
macy ,^eu:; The hospitaI,Jjas tfiirty-three beds, and is*noil fijlll. I ask 
^ about WmTlind factory cfecjdenls Itn^ told fiFmlM that these^ 
. _ • * are'* *veryi rare." \ * * ^\ r ' 

Not.farlfram the hospi^f is the local stor^Xcookiis, tea, etc.; 
and beyond is the local trartjer shop./ V ~" / - 

It is aloyely da> — bright spes and close to 70 degrees.. We walk 
. along -the {rri jation canals, land observe ho^v the commune has 
, been able to make sixty additional hectares productive by.p^tting 
I main Cimaljs uhderground rnf pipes two feet in diameter. Irrigation 
; jfias^btren [|ifgely electrified. ' ^ • . . ^ 1 

There are 150 cows in the dairy' barns — a crossbreed or, Hoi- 
steJn and Chinese cattle. The manager is a veterinarian. The bows 
produce 15 kifograms of^milk per day. Records are kept on^each 
cow. The calf crop is 1 lOper year. Artificial insemination is Usfed. 
\ The cows are,put irt^a small exercise 'yard four hours a day. 
Fifty vvorkers are assigned to 'the niilking; At Jast there is some- 
\ thing I understand: mechanization .is ^uite unnecessary when a 
ySO(:iety has an^ abundance of labor. 

The commune director, assaults us vvith fact;? and figures. Ducks, 
c'hickens, milk, rice— all production js up substantially since 
Liberation in *1949. It is only as we 50 over our notes that we'see 
^ that the ^urrent annual increase -is hardly\ overwhelming. - 
The cohimune^s factories are fascinating. The workshops make 
siniple furniture— beds, benchesi^wicker baskets. Boats of cement 
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ar9Ainder cjoiTstructioiK they will caffy grain and ^Vegetables by 
canal to Shanghai/A nmchine shop is turning out tmnsforni^'^. 
By now l/fecl as if I ha^c seen half the transformer \fect6ries. in 
China, imil my attentipn yvanders. ^ • ^ 

Outside the bujiding'is a plot no larger than one's liying room^ 
A woman worker is pouring water from a long dipper. Each pnX/il 
is given tender l»iving care. Some of the plots grow transitional 
Chinest? herbs/ Tjnere are 2,000 such herb^ used in medical care. 

stuff 1 am taking (with some 



Perhaps one is the bittcf?5^et 
skeptici^jm) for a bad cold. 

It is pleasantAo walk^the got)d e 
on i^he idyllic life of/the commune 



u'thv listtn to the^hickens, muse 
member. The living compounds 



of the commune pmvide the sense of neig^hborhood that we once 
,had in ruhil AmeVilta but without ihe/isolation that vvent with the 
(amily farm. ' , 

^iije is available immediately and conveniently. Most 
of the foodstuffs are gro\^n hereJl including mushrooms (in huge 
racks in a ^high loft cement building), Best of all, there' is the 
visible int'Crdependence of^life. The hoe is made in the mabhine 
shop; the bed is m<ide in the carpentry shop.rThe connettiv^ tie 
between work"and*consumer product is F)lain.to.see. Soil, facoily, 
society — it is^all comprehensible.. It is the n\edieval idea re-cree(t<id: 
education and work as a unified whole. 

But is it really idyllic for the man or v^^onian with a Hoe*? 
Hardly. It pays one, -to have grown up on a mi'iti and to have 
soldiffed in the ipfantrY. A labor detail is a labor detail, any way 
you look at it; and I cannot believe there is jpy in linihg up across 
u field and follawing-^he-tracjor to hp&ak up the-clods — not whea ^ 
the soil is too wet to work. It looks suspiciously Iik6 Keeping the 
Troops Busy. By now I Ijave heard every Revolutiohary slogan on 
the glory of work, serving tl)j^ sjate, and building socialism. 
But a hoe is a hoe is a hoe, and a muddy field is not for hoeing.**' 

The traQtor invites the heretical thought: why not put more 
tractors, more harrows in .the fields? JLfind it hard to believe thaU 
no one ever will stumble on the d^ngerouH dreamj^that machines 
can further ease our labors. ^ 

But all this is idle speculation. Hjght npWvrapid mechanizat? 
would be a disaster. Where vvould;tKe labor forc.e go — to t| 
crowded streets of Shanghai? No, the commune is a brilliant 



sTocialyinver^tion. It creAtes a community, er forces se^Z-reliance, 
glorifies a i;iecessar> decentralization, keeps tAie peasants down on 
the/rarm-r-jind giv-es thp regime a unit that is ;nanVgeable in both 
Dolitic^l and 'an economic sense. 

As ye drive off, I^ee a woman tending^ii/plot next to an apart- * 
merit building. Wejearned about^'those prbfate plots, each person 
^ .i5> entitled to one ipoui the size of yojiir/bedroom*/ It' is good t(K 
know that individual initiative lives., if only, in the tiny^ crevices 
\ of the planned society.. ^ / ^ ' 
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Shanghai (X'Vntinired): A School/a Home, L , v 

a^VVorkshop, and Neighborhood' Organizat/oh 

' . I , 

We park between the school compound and a row of look-alike 

• three-story apartments glowing pale yellow in the warm morning 
sun. Giant Chrysanthemums make circles of rich col'ors rifext to 
the playground. Thismorfting we are to see^a lower school, visit 
several hom^s, tour a neighborhood factory wdrkshqpoapd learn 
from -the Revolutionary Committee hdvv the neighborhood street 
committee — ^\s the basic unit of organization — operates in the cities 
of China. » f \ /\ 

Enterin^the school, we are ingulfed by children. But in (^hina 

_tliexe^is_alA^y s a k 

captivatyig seven-yfear-old girl — with flashing brown eyes, dim- 
ities; byiiricing energy— grabs my hand. Each of our delegation is 
now i/tow , safe m the hands of children eager to show'us the nur- 
sery/the kindergarten, thexxercise routine, and the perforpjiances 
planned espfecially for us. It is hard to take notes while my qager 
guides urge me on to the next room. The tocjdlers are encased in 
individual small wicker bpxes — the Chinese playpen! The next 
oldest group (three- arid four-year-olds) are in columns of three, 
stamping vigorously in unison as the teacher keeps time. One child 
is distracted by our camera-clicking delegation and stares in 
. fascination. He is promptly turned back into position., Stomp and. 
stomp, arms, waving vigorously.- Exercise time; 
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vShanghai (Continued) 



1 nese woiden work. It would be 
y to take caj:^ of a growing ehild. 
|i'he children brought to tne nursery at 7:00 A/M. ami are 
/picked up >vt 5:00 p.m.' by the parent after return f>dm factory dr 
(office. We learn that per^ns from all walksJc^f'life Jive in ttte 
housing complex, but in a developing society this means largefly 
factory workers. Few person^ work in the professions|pr the ser- 
vict^ indu^tries,y(he prioiTTTTnttirt-geto the productionl^>fj)hysical 
goods. ' • ' ' 

We also learn that tie 350 nur^ieyy chifdren get m Ik once a 
da> , that theif health is moiiitored ca/efully, that a doctor is avjrfl- 
able. All thiskirld Mad too for only 2 yuan a i^ontW ($1.00)! 
\^ lunch, the children take a nap. ^^'No, of course, thev ^llgo^ 
<leep.almost immediately.'' Sleeping, eating — yes, even goingto 
the potty —are by the nu/nbei^^." An American professor travel?* . 
ing with Us translajes the Chinese characters in the powers on the' 
walls of factory, vtonimune, office, and school. Here' the poster 
reads, ^'Strengthen our discipline and make progress each day and 
our Revolution will succeed." I note that Chinese children dance, 
play, act, and sing with vigor and no trace of self-consciousness. 
Is this too part of the Revolutiocv? 

^ The nursery rhyme theme is '*Our mothpedand iagopd." Chair- ' 
man Mao smiles from the ever present picture poster. I ask myself 
if this is standard for all of China— and fear lhat J. know, the ; 

, answer. Later ^on, the children will be taught about the-^other 
great heroes of their socialist faith: Marx, Engels, Lesf^in, and 
Stalin. U is enough now, to imprint each brain with the i^age of 
Mao as beneficent Father^ ^ " 

''We love labor*' sa^s the poster. I am witness to the/pmgram- 
ming of mass man. The little. children are only four and five 
y®iirspld, yet already they are apprenticed io the rOuti^les of work. 

* Tht?y put together two small metal pieces to maH^ a jsmapper. Yes, 
Mao is.serious about combining theory with practice. Good wc)rk 
habits start very early. Ben Franklin would^liave understood. I 
doubt he would have approved. 

We are seated on children's chairs to watch a, performance by 
the fifth' graders. Ten children labor solemnly over a kind of 
violin: I.amftold this instrument goes' for back in history. The 
vfllain . Has jackboots and a great blacK mustachp tickling his 





dimples. He is the cruel landlord'. The girls are the poor peasant^ 
fimilly Iterated by tlie People's Liberation Army* It is yot 
exactl> a difficult plot fo follow^^ven ft5r university presidents. 
Later, in ballet and mov^ies we ar^ to see much the s^^me simpte 
themes pVeselited to adult /audiences. The progrj&m ionptudes 
\vithjhe^song:\ve hear every wherd, 'The Shining! Red' Swr.'' u 
j><foA)ng tharsomehow captures the hope, vigor, ai^.d f^ith of the 

it. T^e little children reabh for our 



Chinese,' itnd i never tire of 



yl^hds |is we 
Ourdelegi 



leave, and clutch and "won't let go 
tion breaks into two groups to visit s 
the apartme/it complex. We cjimb. dingy stairs, past 
the landing/and enter a home. It is more spacious tha 

apartment/ we visited in Anshan in Mie industrial north. 

worker arfd his w jfe, a daughte^ an/i a son-in-law (both teach in 
the middle schools), and .a three-year-old occupy two roorfis, per- 
haps Fire/ or si\ hundred square feet in all. I like the man instantly 
for his gentility, intelligence, and thoughtful repjies to! our rapid- 



qmes in 
^^cies on 
w^i;l^rs'^ 
A retmsd 



tire questions. He was apprenticed at age thirteen' in a 
and worked as a repairmart until retirement at age 



flour mill, 
sixty. He 



never learned to read and write, but '*since Liberation, as a 
result of Chairman Mao's teaching, I have learned to read." As 
he answers questions, I glance around the room: two Deds, a big 
clock on the.single dresser, family snapshots on the wall, and a 
Revolutionary picture poster. Irf retirement, he earns 70 percent 
of his mqnthly wage; his wife worked fewer years and gets 60 ' 
percent of her monthly wage at the factory. This adds up- to 99 
yu^ji (rowghjy SSO.OOJ. The in-laws earn 60 yuan a month each for 
a total family income of 219 yuan. "It isn't much," sayFour host, 
"*j3ut^;oiumust undesst^and ^haj we have all that we need and that 
we have heat and light. and a waflm house. BefoiJfe'^n^Jle volution, , 
we lived in a shack with a^iiiwoof." Family .expenditure^^ 5.40 
yuan for rent, 1.50 yuan for electricity, 2,0*6 yuan for water 
(charged on a per person basis), 3.00 yuan for gas. Prices are 
fixed by the state, and have, been stable for some time. I wonder 
what' consumer goods they most want, but do not ask. The inva-. 
sioii of privacy goes too far. / 

But he is eager to talk: ris6 at 5:00 a.m., go to the pari and 
do exercises for an ho'ur, shop at the market for fresh produce, 
coach the older children on the playground, and return after my 
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daughter and son-in-lav\» have jeft fov \s6rk 
breakfast Un]J thCh a nap and share houtfefiQ 



thinking 
thinking 



\*/ * .ShanuhaiMContiniied^ | 
\ / J ' ^ 

/My/^ife and I have 
ldXpi*k. I go ti)^group 

stiidy' three jimes a )l(ee^k and „pi?iy cfes 4fid talk with my best 
friend. We read the news and ai*e eiiger tc[ learn from Cjhairman 
M'ao\ instructions. We musAerve .the people; sO our 
should .not retire/' I majce aSjrtemal n(\te of this: ^^Our^ 
should not retire" — a lovely expreKs1oii\ ' '^ 

*:0n Sunday, I get oiit of the hoij^^e early (4ie ^mi^s) and/gjK,^^^ 
fishing in the Hver. In^the afternoon i we visit relatj^.es inlhe' 
western- suburbs or shop. Time passes rapidly: I feel happy, I 
ne\t;r dreamed of alKthis (poiriting to the^ clock ^nijTto a Ijdit l^ulb 
hanging from the ceiltng). Before liberation, we slept on me floor ' 
and always worried about the price of rica. We spend 60 to 70 
yuan a month on food. '. . ^ \ . «/ ^ ^' - 

^^Chairman Mao hjis said// he, Continues, ^^tjj(at we must take 
'off the cap of illiteracy/'. Next ye'arfthe granddaughter wjll go to 
kindergarten to (again the. familiar caterchjsry!)'*"de^lop morally, - 
inrellectually,. and ph^ysicivljy/*' ' 

The . neighborhood workshop is orfe^of a. dozen or so small 
workshops employing wom^n from^ihe.neighborhood,^he wbfk- 
shops are organized hy the street committee, Only^the,aged and 
the infirm are excused froni work in these shopih which are set up 
for ^'housewives" with mekg^r job' skills. The shop we -visit is . 
assembling children's toy trains, largely^fof the export market. 
I count nearly one hundred women (and one man— a retardate)* 
in the assembly, testing, and packing jfooms^Tie toy set sells for 
9 yuan. The wage rate is 30 yuan a mpntjv— rioit much for eight 



Thoiu^^f work eaWd^ay/sllc 

The briefing in the Cultural Center is* conducted by the vice- 
i^haifman o^ ihe Revolutionary CommUt.^e;. Hqr gray Maojacket 
hides (one speculates) a. trim figure. But nothing obscures, her 
sudden radiance of smile. As the vice-chajrman serving this 
''neighborhood'* of 70,'000 persons (16,000 household.^), she is 
political officer^ chief social worker, and chief adjninistr^r for 
the area. We are surprised to learn that twalve ^of the eighteen 
pennons on the Ke^volutionary Committee are wonien, for we have 
learned that women are rarely included in equal numbers on 
policy councils in the universities, factories, and communes. She 
oversees six departments: for political work, organization and 
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a^Iministration, edu.cartji>if and cultjireV logistics and jgen^ral 
liffairs, management tifcolleptjve ent^prises (such aSthe \vork- 
^}\6p \ve saw ), an^ property^ managetfient and maintefiarfcp. 
*^he anatomy of governance's never qliite cjear to me. Ttake 
; soliice in the fact that univerMtyygovernance in the United States 
is also virtually beyond comprenqnsion| even to those of us who 
. inhabit the fitouse pf Intellect. We do learn that /there are twelve 
street Committees under tlie Central dommittee and thdt th'ese 
committees touch the lives of every household in many ways.* 

The,NeigTiborhbod Revolutjonary.Committpe is the blisic unit 
of political organization. It runs local factories, schools, and work- 
shops, and works, all the while, to transform the society into/ull 
socialism, 'fhe street committees organize stiid^ groups, do 
generatcleanup woijk. and lak/e care of children before and after 
school in the absenceof their workinjg parents. .We as*ked what \^^s 
^ meant b>, '^ showing concern for the liife of the masses'' and were 
told that if means/ washing clothes for the ill, carrying food to' the 
disa^ed. , getting a doctor to come for a house visit! The leaders 
of-the street committee 'are elected by thejnhabitants. *'after 
group discission." The> settle neighborhood disputes, do mar 
riage c^itinseling, and look after the old, thg in^rm, and the lonely.^ 
' Diyorife is rare. If there are disputes, both sides ar& urged to first' 
me in self-criticism, and. this failing, to move to group criti- 
cisnvl^s^ssions.One of niy colleagues says, "That explains the low 
,divorce\m^ About the third time you arcrinstrupted to engage 
in self-criticism, you decide it*s much better to call^the whole 
thing qtnti^." > ^ . 

XrieaiTy^Iiie^fe^^ 
peer-group pressure, and it is through this agency that^the 
emphasis on familv^lanning has immediate impact. The birth 
rate in the neighborhood- we^ vi*it is 5.4 pdr thousajid, sligljtlf 
below the 6.0 pp thousjimd in Shi(/ghai as a whole. Few abprjtions, 
very few. ' " • • \/' 

I hear the v ords "People's Bank" and ask whether theMate> 
encourages sa> ing and what the interest rate is. There is a sj; 
ter of •anjmateY conversation before the answer is trgmflated 
into Englis^— ^"isure, sign that a sensitive issue Has been touched 
upon. WitH'r^nle exasperation, the vice-chairman explains that 
in a socialist society the goal is not to accurhulate money, and 
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Shanghai (Continued) 



invention!^ 
range of \ 
dual pa 



that trie rate is so low aji'tcLbe inconsequentiah People save to 
. help tfie state, not to)make rnone>. Fine, but \ pres> thQ question 
and learn that the rate is^.ljperbeat.^'lh an economy with stable 
prices, that fs not had. Indrjid, it is a higher Vat\i, of real return^ 
than I HOW earn on our family savings.-J doubt that savings are 
irjconsequeriltial in tfi^NChineie econoi^lor to tj>c Chinpse family. ^ 
■ As the bjfisic unit, for political injJfoctiinyiron. procfuctiori, and 
* ptovisipnrJf social ve/vices to cjt> dwellers, the neigljbof^od 
street committee performs- much ^he same function as does^eL^ 
.commune or^ collective in^riiral areas. Both are brilliant social' 
The> weld idfi'lology to social control, deliver a full* 
i uman services every person, and encourage indivi- 
ripation in local affairs^ as w^eil as pridojn , community. 
The ideoli|gical '/correct/line -'.(we hear the bhrase constantly) is 
highly. centr>ilized. But ^e-^nianagement of daily affairs is highly 
'decentralized. That's shrevyd slatecnAft- V • ^ 
•. lij the afterp^nN we visit ;v Children's Palace, pne^of ten in 
.Shanghai. li^.l^as playgrounds, puppet >hows j[\vith smirking land- 
lords), an outdoor basketball court, and training rooms for ballet, 
acting*, handicrafts, and music. The Palace jumps with excite- 
ment—like a crowded YMCA. Machines offer a test of one's grip; 
squeeze hurd and the fights of tfie People's Dynamos light up the 
board.- It seems a good place^to dedicate a Frisbee to the Palace 
inventory, and I do so. ' , - 
Is anyone in China ever alone in home or forest or on a moun- 
taintop? As we drive bj)fck through jammed streets, I. have, a 
vision of pure horror^Jylhis a society Avhere, frbniibiriji to death, 
— t>ne is never alone? ' - 
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Post-China Ren 



ections: December 10 



Back at my desk at OSU, I struggle with illegible notes scribbled 
in notebooks, on ^envelopes, and^ even on a paper sack where I 
had written m\ favorite quotation froni Mao, **Women hold up 
half the Heav^s/\and a question that Nvent unanswered, "How 
is. mental illness treated"?" In twenty-one days of intensive learn- 
ing during ipomings, afternoons, and evenings, we discovered 
t that each question prompts a dozen more. Plainly we are onJ^ at 
the beginning in our understanding of this very old culture, thi^ 
very new multi-layered revolution, the social, political, ideologi- * 
cal terrain could not be more unfamiliar to Americans if John 
Glenn had discovered the People*s Republic of China on the moon. 

Some of our pre-trij) impressions gained from reports ^f other 
visitors ^urvive. Jhe streets are indeed clean, thanks to the women 
street cleaners with the brooms. Table tennis is the national 
addiction, though basketball and soccer are growing, in popu- 
larfn. Ideology is all-controfling in schdols, factories, communes, 
cd^erjls^ ballets, movies. Thejand is tilled with fanatical devotion' 
/td»each tiny parcel. Peasants c^rry baskets of earth to build a new 
/ terrace^The teifraces creep ilpward on me highest, mountains, 
creating improbable enclaves of new ^nd for orchards or for. 
winter wheat. More rice and ntore cabbages for more mouths. 

For the most part, .the Chinese people fit qur stereotype— calm,. ^ 
industrious, painstakingly conscientious, and persistentin thjC face 
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/The GrandyvanaJ is where, it/is supposed to be, and is as won- 
drous toda\- 



is I 



wjii*^ for Mar^o Polo nearly^seven hundred years 



The fields are rniisaicJ of color, laced with frrigation canals 
sprawling in coRipbx patt^^is oQ^hc^ bnovvn-yellow earth/ ArjU 
cvcrv where in thcTiclds is^socialist egaHtaifianism— the women and 
the] men with hoes and shovels and budgets of water.' ^len on 
bic^cles do the. impossible, carrying logs, or wobbling loads of 
bagfcs. or a wife "clutching a bab> — only brigbPeyes and a nose 
owing over the heavy bundling. ^ 
It'is tyue. the women still have^ m^^nopoly on the world's most 
istasteful cho%— -carry ing **night so;!*' to the waiting fields. 
.Amidst notes on steel production, hourly wage <^cahcs* and 
other data solemnly presented and solemnly recorded, J discover 
the following: . . In aJI China I cpunted.only ten dogs and two 
cats. . . . The horses are sorry-lobking critters. . . . Saw one 
dwarf and one blind, man.on crutches. . . . Saw .expensive short- 
wave radios in soTiie homes and all hotels. . . . Spotted TV tow- 
ers in nujor cities and learned -that government-operated tele- 
vision is broadcast in black and while for only few hgurs a day, 
and to only a very few thousand who own sets. . . . There are al- 
ways lines in front of the movie theaters waiting to^ee the dozen 
er so films being shown, all of them with overpoweringly patriotic 
themes. . . . The bikes have locks,]contrayy to what others Have 
reported;i|bout^i society wTtere theft ik supposedly unkna^^ . . . 

hing aside— tractors, lorries, 
e with loads on their back^ 
us, but I arn still a prisoner 
it? The ntual'rhetoria still 
trT ^thCTflorning. **We must 



Our official gray sedtms push every t 

trucks,^ pedicalDs, carts, and the peop 
It is nW fifth day back in Coluijib 

of jet lag. How does Kissinger' do 

rii^gs in/ my ears at three or four 
f fojlow t|ie correct line* in all thing^srwe are criticizing thenheorles 

of Confine ius and Lin Piao; we must serve the masses; self-reliance 

and keep the initiative in our own hands.** 
] The ^^iths of the RpoluJ^n sound outrageously simplistic to 
|my Westerft^r. But how much arises fe>m the clumsiness of the 

iVanslation? I bridle at "serve the mas>^,*' yet Abraham Lincoln's 
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**of the pebple, by the,pe/ople, and for the people'' never c^a^es 
to touch me. * ^ ' ^ / 

^vety where vvehfiar the slogan: We must walk on twcflegs/ 
ft means simply that the Chinese traditional must be ci^atively 
combined vvith the Westfefn modern — in agriculture, 'science, 
medicine. il^Shanghai, we Hvitiiess "walking on two le^s" — 
. aiyeslhesia acupuncture is used for major surgery aJong witl^post- 
o^erative, Westefrt,- pajn-killing drugs. My letter from Shanghai 
is lost 'in the mails, but the memory is indelib1y**mscrib€d in my 
bram. \ 

Brajn! Yes, we witnessed brain surgery, something I have 
managed tjyiivoid seeing jn OSU's College of Medicine. F^rst we j 
look in on a young* vvbman awaiting an operation for a tumor 4ti 
her*. throat. Her hand twitches slightly in response to three 
. npedioAin her arm. In twenty minutes she will experience,"<iiut 
' hot feel, the knife. Next is a stbmach operation. My face mask ^ 
seehfs hotlv oppressive as I look down on an exposed caril:erous ' / 

.stomach.. The attending doctor lifts the organ for all of us to see. 
Cameras click. The doctor motions us to circle the bed. I step 
gingerly over ribbon^ of tubing — oxygen, I trust. The patient — 
fuliy conscious — smiles at me. I smile back. 

Now a vvelcome interlude of teaaQd conversatiot^The doctor is 
. matter of fact: "Not until Mao instructed us did we try traditiognal 
VaculDuncture' (known! in rural China' for two thousand years) in 
major operations. At first, we used as many as thirty or so needles 
. i/J.Our e^Cperimentation, but now we understand e;jLactly where 
the^'^eedle goes. . . . 'Nfl, we do* not understaind ine . scientific ^ 
*^ basis for ac upuncture; we only know that it works. Stomacb^op er- * 
ations are less successful, because the stomach iHjscles are not 
•fufly relaxed." We learn that anesthesia acupuncture may or may 
V not bemused ip major surgery. W.e are 'told that *lit depends on the 
^ patiept," But; regrettably, I never learn the factopfe,that determine 
• its use— fexcept that, contrary to Western myth, it is not a matter 
' * of relying on blind peasant faith tyMiypnotii: states. ^ 

* We adjust face masks and go to wrtSess brain surgery. Fortun-* 
^ic^ly, I arrive ]ate;/.'A .rectangle of skull and scalp about three 
inches Ipng is already lifted back. I look upon the most entjjralling 
ntj^tbry or the universe — the living human brain. The surgeons 
moyevwith quicic j>reCision to remove the tumor, the patient is \ 
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full> c(?nscious, apparently feeli no pain. A nurse talks to him; the 
reassurance must be mutual. lathis operation, there is only one 
ever so tiny needle peneirafting the flesh over the cheekbone.- It 
mjiy be the slight ooze of blijod, or the tlick of cameras; but in any 



I refuse the ultimate obscenity 
smiling fatuously at the noor 
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evenU my breathing is shalloV , and 
of circliqg the patient's b^d and 
fellow. It is time to leave. 

MediccU teams from all over theVvorld have visited China/ and 
the American medical profession will no doubt eventually absorb 
the "new reiility" into pur own treatment system. But the real 
•Spectacular" in Chinese medicine is neithj^r ane^thesiajacupunc- 
turt? nor the rediscav^ry of two thousand or so native herbs, but 
rathei' the ''bai:efdot doctors" who brin& basic medical care.to 
^ China. Her^s truli an extraordinary achievement— on^ Ive 
are challenged to eWiulate. " ' ' / ( 

I conclude this report at midnight in Columbus, Ohio. Wijhiq 
a ra^us of a mile from our home, there may be more indWiqual 
ouses than in all (^f Shanghai, more pars than exjst to sprve a 1 of. 
official China, moje television sets than in all of F^ekiiig. ' 

It is noon in (^l^hina. In Tien-an^mien Squarg^^in PeRing, the 
soldiers in bulky , below -the-knees co^ts w ait patiMi^lv to hlive their , 
pictures taken to syend horhe to the village. \jj a M;^y/7 school 
somewhere in Ch^ha, J^ city-bred bureaucrat /slops fhe^pigs and 
wonders how to survive an afternoon of Marxist book-le/rning. In 
the industrial north, bicyclists .wearing "f&ce masks edge slowly 
through 5^1ush and snow en route to the steel mill to do their part 
in lay^ing an industrial base /or the new China. In Shenyang, a 
^brlght-eyed^eighuyjear^old^xeadiesJierselLtaday-^^^ 
ballet— this to serve the state. All over China, Mao in. portrait^ 
smiles down on the commune, the 'factory, the school, and the^ 
university. A great nation is at work, building a new society, a 
new man, a new woman; ^ . • , * 

^I take my red-jac-keted trea^re to^the record player and fight 
back wholly inexplicable tear^ as I listfen to my favdrite' song 
'ISprin^omes, Early to the^Commune.'\It is a song ^s bright, 
* as vital, as brimming with hope as are the children of the,Pepple's 
' Republic* of China. % is they J ^hall remember when all else is 
faded. For me, the Great Adventure is ended. For the children of 
China, the adventure o/ the Revolution has just begun. WJhere jt 
will take them, and us, surely lies beyond imagining. 
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